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Cultural Mission to France 


Summer 1946 


HE announcement that the French government was offering financial 

and diplomatic aid to a limited number of teachers of French who 
could plan to make the trip in July, August and September came as quite a 
surprise. Most teachers of French had dreamed of a trip within a year or 
two, but the majority were unprepared spiritually as well as economically 
to accept the generous offer. Even with the offer to pay return transporta- 
tion and a subvention to cover living expenses on a modest scale while in 
residence, the individual would need to provide the outbound transporta- 
tion, travel to and from his own city and the port of embarkation and in- 
cidentals—an average financial outlay of five hundred dollars. When we 
add to this the sacrifice of possible earnings in summer sessions, some of us 
were to make an investment of nearly one thousand dollars. Of course 
many were willing and some able to do this. 

A committee headed by the late Professor Horatio Smith of Columbia Uni- 
versity picked one hundred names from the applications received. A glance 
at this list would lead one to believe that an attempt was made to make the 
choice on the following bases: (a) geographical distribution, (b) recognition 
of secondary and college teachers of French and (c) just proportion between 
white and colored teachers of French. 

Although those appointed were asked to make their own arrangements 
for the outbound transportation, the State Department was called on to 
cooperate in providing priorities for the group. By far the largest number 
made the trip over on the S. S. Argentina. Some had gone on earlier steam- 
ers and one or two by plane. Although the steamer accommodations were 
not identical, a uniform charge of $224.50, including taxes, was made for 
the one-way passage. Many who in former years had made the trip third 
class on the French Line rated the quality of our passage as somewhat below 
that. It goes without saying that the group showed good sportsmanship, 
remembering that our soldiers had even fewer luxuries on their tours. 

The suggestion by the Direction Général des Relations Culturelles was that 
no effort be made to herd us around. Even on the boat in spite of a few 
meetings called by Dr. Max Lieberman, who acted as liaison officer, we 
were not aware of any group spirit. Some teachers naturally were brought 
together by common interests. Dr. Aaron Schaffer was generally busy look- 
ing for a fourth for bridge; Dr. Walter Meiden scouted around looking for 
chess experts, while Dr. Kenneth Bissel gathered the children who were 
aboard the steamer around him for a story-telling session. There were a 
few who actually did some studying! 
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The Argentina proved to be a very steady boat, and only for a short 
period of some thirty-six hours were a few of the passengers forced to miss a 
meal or so because of sea-sickness. 

A twenty-four hour stop gave us an opportunity to make a flying trip 
to London from Southampton. Nearly everyone took a stroll into South- 
ampton to see the rapidly healing scars of the heavy bombings suffered by 
this seaport town. 

Our arrival in Le Havre early Sunday, July 28, was the big event. The 
signs of recent destruction were very evident to all who had seen that 
port in its former glory. Only one dock, a floating pier installed for military 
purposes, was in use. In spite of the temporary nature of all installations 
we were in good time all through Customs and were aboard the 3 p.m. boat 
train for Paris. We had heard all kinds of rumors about this train—one that 
it would take ten hours to make the trip. Nevertheless we reached the 
Gare du Nord at 7:15. Our only stop en route was in Rouen from whose 
railroad station we could see the badly damaged Cathedral of that historic 
city. 

Fortunately the dining car service was already established on the train 
for by the time we were settled down in Paris, it was too late to find good 
restaurants. 

We were met at the Gare du Nord by a charming young lady, Mademoi- 
selle Barois, secretary to Mademoiselle Jacqueline Aviet. Mademoiselle 
Aviet was in charge of the Office du Tourisme Universitaire and proved to 
be the most helpful and congenial of all our many charming friends in 
Paris. Her office at 137 Boulevard St. Michel became the favorite meeting 
place of those needing advice on traveling in France. 

Because of the uncertainty of hotel space in Paris we all decided to go 
to the Fondation des Etats Unis of the Cité Universitaire and to remain 
there until we had time to locate nearer the center of the city. 

By 8 p.M., not yet dark in Paris, we in two busses, and our baggage in 
a large truck, were headed for our destination, 15 Boulevard Jourdan. Our 
guide, Mademoiselle Barois, asked the driver to take us along the main 
streets, past the Opéra, la Comédie Frangaise, the Louvre, along the Seine 
to the Boulevard St. Michel to the Porte d’Orléans, thence to the Cité Uni- 
versitaire via the Boulevard Jourdan. Those who knew Paris only from 
pictures and maps, as well as those who had made numerous other trips to 
the ‘‘Capital of the World,” could not keep from exclaiming, ‘“‘The Louvre!,”’ 
“The Sorbonne!,” “The Panthéon!,” ‘“‘The Luxembourg!,” as our bus 
passed those landmarks. 

We were assigned rooms in the Fondation des Etats Unis and by 9 P.M. 
were out walking along the Boulevard Jourdan, looking for a cup of synthetic 
coffee, a paté sandwich or some more-nourishing food or less-synthetic drink. 

As guests of the French government, we were given cards entitling us to 
attend classes at the Sorbonne, the right to eat in the students’ cafeteria at 
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the Maison Internationale and tourist cards which in turn allowed us ration 
tickets. A few words about some of these facilities may be of interest. 

One series of special lectures on the Civilization Francaise was organized 
for the week of August 5-10. There were lectures on Contemporary Politics, 
Present Economic Situation, Contemporary Literature, the Cinema and the 
like, all given in French by outstanding professors. Those of the group who 
so desired were given certificats d’assiduilé. 

The meals at the cafeteria cost thirty to thirty-five francs and consisted 
of the following items: soup or salad, bread (with ration tickets), two 
vegetables (large dishes), meat (with ration tickets) or fish and dessert 
(fresh fruit, cheese or jam). Although some found this menu inadequate or 
unappetizing, it provided for the two meals, lunch and dinner, calories 
enough for the heartiest student. 

A truly international atmosphere prevailed; one heard all the languages 
imaginable. French of course predominated and was the language that 
served as a common medium of expression. Spanish, German, Italian, 
English and Dutch were often heard. Strangely enough, many young Amer- 
icans spoke French so fluently and correctly that we were surprised to learn 
that they were not natives. (When I am told that Americans are not 
linguists or that we do not teach our students to speak the foreign languages, 
I shall remember the dozens of young Americans I heard speaking perfect 
French this past summer.) 

Breakfast, French style, was the most disappointing meal. Most of us, 
however, had taken along powdered coffee, evaporated or dried milk, jam 
and so forth. We were provided with boiling water in the dining room of 
the Fondation so that we could enjoy a breakfast more to our liking. We 
would rush over to the Maison Internationale to buy a jam or paté sandwich 
to eat with our own coffee. Some thirty of us enjoyed a “bull session” down 
in the basement of the Fondation over our semi-American breakfast. Once 
in a while some one would be able to buy an egg to have soft-boiled in 
nostalgic splendor. The French girl whose duty it was to keep hot water 
ready for us from 8 to 10 a.m. also would give us hot water for morning 
ablutions. (There was hot water in our faucets only on Saturdays.) 

For ration tickets we were forced to go to the district mayor’s office once 
a week. We were given rations of: bread, coffee, sugar, meat, wine, cheese, 
cooking fats, dried vegetables and tobacco. (As foreigners, our tobacco ra- 
tion was double that of a native.) After my third or fourth trip to the City 
Hall for the 14th zone, I became well-known and was given priorities by the 
attractive brunette who gave out tickets for the isolés civils. 

Because of the exodus from Paris during most of the month of August 
of all actors, opera stars and even of many business people, the city became 
rather dull in that month. Except for the movie houses and a very few light 
operas, entertainment was on a vacation. Before the annual closings, during 
the last days of July, some of our group saw several shows. I took in a 
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romantic light opera, rather well done and sprinkled with some lively 
songs, Virginie Dejazet. 

The French government showed our group several special courtesies 
during the first few weeks. Among these should be mentioned a reception 
given in our honor at one of the historic government buildings. We were 
ushered through some beautiful halls and reception rooms into a garden 
where a table was found loaded down with sandwiches, cakes and other 
refreshments not less inviting. When the whole group had assembled, a short 
speech of welcome was made which Dr. Lieberman was called on to answer. 
We were photographed for the Paris papers. 

A small group of us were invited to make two radio broadcasts, one in 
French and one in English. This gave some twenty of us an opportunity to 
see a modern broadcasting station in Paris. Before we went on the air—in 
this case we made a recording to be broadcast later—we were given another 
reception with refreshments both solid and liquid. We hope that a copy of 
our recording will be sent us, as per the promise of our French friends. 

Those of our group who had traveling to do took advantage of the 
off-season in Paris to do it. Some were wise enough to do this before August 
19 when railroad fares were raised twenty-five per cent. Where did our group 
go? 

Several went to Switzerland. To get a visa for Switzerland one had to 
stand in line for hours. Some half dozen went to Belgium and Holland. By 
far the largest number took the shorter excursions to Normandy, Brittany 
or the Chateaux country. Accompanied by Dr. Artine Artinian of Bard 
College, I made a two-day trip to Tours visiting a few chateaux, but my only 
trip of consequence was to Poitiers, Bordeaux, Toulouse, the Pyrénées 
Orientales, Carcassone, Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, Menton and back to Paris 
by way of Lyon, Grenoble and Dijon. Although the week on the Céte d’ Azur 
was interesting and instructive, a stay of a week near La Tour de Carol on 
the frontier with Spain and Andorra was the high spot of my provincial 
travels. A more detailed account of this rather unusual experience may be 
interesting to my readers. 

For several years I had been in correspondence with Professor Reparaz- 
Ruiz of the University of Bordeaux. He is busy working on an international 
Anuario which will list men working on the various phases of Spanish and 
Spanish-American affairs. He has had correspondence with a large number 
of teachers of Spanish and Spanish-American literature, linguistics, history, 
political science, geography, economics and so on. Therefore as soon as | 
was assured of my passage to France, I wrote to Professor Reparaz-Ruiz 
suggesting a get-together at any place convenient for him. His suggestion 
was the week of August 13-19 at Osseja, a little village squeezed in between 
France, Spain and Andorra. 

To get to Osseja one has to transfer from a ‘“‘jerk-water’’ electric train 
of standard gauge to an even less pretentious narrow gauge. My arrival 
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at La Tour de Carol, where I changed from standard to narrow gauge, was 
uneventful, but the French police were suspicious of my very foreign-looking 
straw hat and so called me into the station conference room to examine my 
passport and so forth. I was well fortified with letters of introduction from 
the French Embassy and my university president and with extra photo- 
graphs. I was eventually released with profound apologies. The man in 
charge even helped me compose an application to the regional authorities to 
visit Andorra. 

At the station in Osseja Professor Reparaz-Ruiz and his son Gonzalo 
were waiting with a wheelbarrow and a garcgon to take care of the baggage. 
Automatically I greeted them in Spanish and discovered that the son and 
father always conversed in that language, although the father is Portuguese 
and the son’s first language is French. 

After a belated siesta we met at 4 P.M. to begin our conversations on the 
state of Hispanic studies in the United States. I was agreeably surprised 
to discover that Professor Reparaz-Ruiz knew some one hundred of our 
leading Hispanists by name and reputation. He spoke of Dr. Leavitt, Dr. 
Owre, Dr. Nunn, Dr. Englekirk, Dean Doyle and many others with assur- 
ance. I was forced to confess to him that, except for Professor Battaillon, 
Professor Ciro and two or three lycée teachers of Spanish in France, I was 
quite ignorant of my colleagues in that country. 

For four days of hiking around Osseja and visiting the local celebrations 
of August 15, including a very interesting afternoon at a Xicolatada and 
folk-dance demonstration, we discussed in detail what is going on in His- 
panic and Hispano-American studies in France. Hispano-American studies 
are, as can be expected, greatly retarded in France. The Minister of Educa- 
tion has expressed an interest, but his interest seems to be entirely verbal 
so far. The very same events that have accelerated our advances in Hispano- 
American studies—distances and communications—have slowed them down 
in France. 

There is some hope, however. Some of the French Embassies, e.g., Mex- 
ico, have cultural attachés. The young professor from the Lycée Henri IV, 
Jean Camp, will no doubt inspire a renewed interest in Mexican literature 
in his own country. 

The University of Bordeau, so my friend told me, wishes to do for France 
what the University of North Carolina, the Tulane University and Miami 
University of Florida are doing for our country. A center of Hispano- 
American studies is planned—a center that will study the literature, the 
history, the politics, the economic problems and other phases of the 
Hispano-American countries. 

Professor Reparaz-Ruiz feels that we can do a great deal to speed up 
this turn to Hispano-American studies. Some very practical help is to see 
that our professional magazines: Hispania, Modern Language Journal, His- 
panic Review, Revista de Literatura Ibero-Americana and the like circulate 
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more freely in France. It is my hope that these magazines may be sent gratis 
to some fifteen to twenty leaders in the Spanish field in France. Besides the 
disadvantageous financial position of our colleagues over there, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to get permission to spend in foreign countries what 
little money they have. (I have a list of the professors in France who ought 
to receive these magazines and shall be glad to have volunteers to help out 
in this enterprise.) 

Linguistic experiences in Osseja were exceedingly interesting. The home 
in which I stayed was Spanish-speaking. (The Spanish frontier was about 
two miles away.) Catalan is spoken about as much as French, and Spanish 
is heard frequently. In spite of the remoteness of this village the Parisian 
newspapers, including the English-language dailies, came in regularly. 

My last two days, after my two friends left, were spent on a hike up 
(and I do mean up) into Andorra. Here again linguistic adventures were 
amusing. At Pas de las Casas the French customs and immigration officers 
spoke correct French; just over the bridge of a very small stream the 
majority spoke Spanish with a Catalan or Valencian flavor. The young man 
who had charge of the refuge at the high point between Pas de las Casas 
and Andorra la Vieja was quite relieved to have me change from French to 
Spanish, while the old grandmother who sold stamps in the first village of 
Andorra spoke French with a strong Provengal accent. Along the road the 
few people I met on my thirty-five mile hike spoke all possible interesting 
variations of these languages and dialects. All in all it was most interesting 
to spend a few days where the all-contaminating tourist is a rara avis at any 
time and an almost extinct creature in 1946. 

Of my return to Paris I shall say only that Marseilles, Cannes and Nice 
all showed, some more and some less, evidences of the recent conflict. Of 
all the cities I visited the little university city of Grenoble appealed to me 
most. The high mountains coming almost within arm’s length of the city 
remind one of Boulder, Colorado. 

Back in Paris the group was happy to read in ‘‘Cette Semaine’ announce- 
ments of activities at the Comédie Francaise, L’Opéra, L’Opéra Comique and 
some fifty other little theaters. Among the latter were Les Bouffes Parisiens 
where Les G3 was in its 1100th performance, the Athénée-Louis Jouvet 
where one of the last plays of Giraudoux, La Folle de Chaillot, was struggling 
to get past a succés d’estime and the diminutive Patiniére where Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s Huis Clos was still puzzling the capacity crowd of 300. 

At the Comédie Frangaise the following program will show this last sum- 
mer’s specialities: 

Thursday Sth, 14 h. 30.—L’Avare, L’ Impromptu de Versailles. 

Thursday 5th, 20 h. 45.—Le Jeu de |’amour et du hasard, L’Epreuve. 

Friday 6th, 20 h. 45.—Britannicus, Les Rivaux d’eux-mémes. 


Saturday 7th, 20 h. 45.—Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, Feu la Mére de Madame. 
Sunday 8th, 14 h. 30.—Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, Feu la Mére de Madame. 
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Sunday 8th, 20 h. 45.—Tartuffe, Le Médecin malgré lui. 

Monday 9th, 20 h. 30.—Esther, La Princesse d’Flide. 

Tuesday 10th, 20 h. 45.—Le Chandelier, Un Ami de jeunesse. 

Wednesday 11th, 20 h. 45.—Le Misanthrope, Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
Thursday 12th, 14 h. 30.—On ne badine pas avec l’amour, Poil de Carotte. 
Thursday 12th, 20 h. 45.—Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Les Boulingrin. 

Friday 13th, 20 h. 45.—Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, Feu la Mére de Madame. 
Saturday 14th, 20 h. 30.—Esther, La Princesse d’Elide. 

Sunday 15th, 14 h. 30.—Britannicus, Les Rivaux d’eux-mémes. 

Sunday 15th, 20 h. 45.—Le Chandelier, Un Ami de jeunesse. 


A week at the Opéra will be sufficient to illustrate the offerings: 


Friday 6th at 20, 30—Monna Vanna. 

Saturday 7th at 20, 15—Othello. 

Sunday 8th at 14—Boris Godounov. 

Monday 9th at 20, 30—La Flute enchantée. 

Wednesday 11th at 20, 30—Castor et Pollux, Les Animaux modéles, La Péri, Suite en 
blanc. 

Friday 13th at 20—Faust. 

Saturday 14th at 20, 30—Le Vaisseau fantéme. 

Sunday 15th at 14—Roméo et Juliette. 


The Opéra Comigque billed the following: 


Thursday 5th at 20, 15—Mireille. 

Friday 6th at 20—Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame, Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Saturday 7th at 20, 15—Les pécheurs de perles, L’Heure espagnole. 
Sunday 8th at 14—Mignon. 

Sunday 8th at 20—Werther, Masques et Bergamasques. 

Tuesday 10th at 20, 30—Lakmé. 

Wednesday 11th at 20—La Bohéme, Angélique. 

Thursday 12th at 20, 15—Manon. 

Friday 13th at 20, 45—Madame Butterfly. 

Saturday 14th at 20, 15—Carmen. 

Sunday 15th at 14—Le Barbier de Seville, Ma Mére L’Oye. 
Sunday 15th at 20—La Tosca, La Gageure imprévue. 


The writer of this report had the unique pleasure of seeing two perform- 
ances of Le Tartuffe in one day, which would have been deadening had not 
Le Médecin malgré lui been seen in between. The performances of Le Barbier 
de Seville and Les Noces de Figaro were well done. Les G3 was enjoyable as 
semi-serious entertainment, while La Folle de Chaillot fell quite short of 
expectations with too much talk and a great weakness in the unity of ac- 
tion. 

Need I mention a performance called “‘C’est de la folie” in a well-known 
theater often referred to by the less serious tourist? If it is permissible, I 
should like to say that one of the famous girls had a wonderful . . . voice. 

Unfortunately my ticket to Huis Clos had to be given to a friend while 
your humble servant nursed a cold. The most conflicting reports came to 
me of this play, some calling it a real creation and others saying that our 
friend Jean-Paul is one of the greatest pretenders who ever sold a cat for 
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a hare. I was not able to buy a copy of the play to read and so have to con- 
fess to ignorance. 

Several of my friends recommended a light play at the Viewx-Colombier, 
Le Carthagnois, by a certain Plautus. 

It seemed to many of us that Paris is staging a wonderful comeback. 
There are some, however, who believe that our country can easily become 
the center of research for the world. We have the libraries; we have the 
physical plants; we have the money; we have the personnel. All we need is 
the vision to give a number of our well-prepared younger professors the time 
to teach as a French professor teaches—three hours per week. 

The largest group of professors came home on the Washington, which 
sailed September 6. Only some 15 could wait until the John Ericcson, which 
sailed September 17. Needless to say all had made vows to return again soon 
to douce France. 


James O. SWAIN 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





“Life-Like or “Old-Fashioned” 
foreign Language Teaching? 


NE of the important questions posed at the 1944 Annual Meeting of 

the American Association of Teachers of Spanish was this: ‘‘Though 
the results of the new ‘life-like’ methods are at the moment more brilliant, 
will they be more lasting than those of the ‘old-fashioned grammar-com- 
position’?”’ The question could not be fully discussed at the meeting. How- 
ever, it was suggested that only time could be the ultimate judge in testing 
the validity of the “new” methods compared with the ‘“‘old” one. The sug- 
gestions seems to me rather unfortunate for it encourages a ‘‘wait and see”’ 
attitude, while the issue can be cleared without delay in the light of self- 
evidence and experience. 

In the first place, the determining principle of the so-called ‘“‘new”’ 
methods, being derived from life, is as old as life itself. Ever since Genesis all 
the people on earth have learned at least one language by this principle. In 
the second place, long before the Army Specialized Training Program, “‘life- 
like’”’ methods were known and practiced under various forms and names by 
teachers to whom the foreign language meant not only a mere theory of a 
subject but a living tongue. Their true motto has always been “In the be- 
ginning was the Word’”’and their primary effort always to focus the student’s 
mind on the spoken foreign language, thus promoting, vividly and intensely, 
the assimilation of its idiomatic word and thought pattern. 

On the other hand, by reversing this motto to ‘‘In the end was the 
Word,”’ one could well characterize the attitude of the ‘“‘old-fashioned”’ 
method. For the latter disregards the word as the vital source from which 
spring all known manifestations of language. Without attempting to secure 
the assimilation of the foreign pattern of “thinking in words,” it makes, on a 
mere basis of theoretic principles, its foremost concern the teaching of 
“composition” by translation from English. By doing so, it chains the stu- 
dent’s mind to the idiomatic pattern of his own language which is worlds 
apart from that of the foreign language in which he is expected to ‘‘com- 
pose.” The “old-fashioned” conception of composition is reflected in a 
goodly number of grammars in which English sentences to be translated 
into the foreign tongue appear under the heading ‘“‘Composition’’ not 
“Translation.” 

The “‘life-like”’ methods develop, instead, composition, i.e. writing on the 
natural basis of, and along with, the capacity of speaking. Within this con- 
ception translation is not a synonym and substitute for composition nor a 
painful detour to it, but it is regarded as a mere controlling device concern- 
ing the student’s ability to assimilate and reproduce the foreign pattern 
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promptly and accurately. The followers of the ‘‘old-fashioned” procedure 
frequently deny the fact that the teaching of the spoken language is a neces- 
sary preparation towards composition on the ground that students often are 
found to compose or write incorrectly in their mother tongue, True, but 
these students also speak incorrectly; while they already own the thought 
pattern of the language, their deficiency is due to a poor foundation in its 
fundamentals. 

Accuracy of speaking and writing must be secured by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals. The idea of an “irreducible minimum of gram- 
mar,” however tempting, should be rejected as an illusion. For the funda- 
mentals, as such, can not be reduced. Their presentation, nevertheless, is 
considerably quickened in the ‘“‘life-like’”” method, thanks to the inductive 
approach and to a practical arrangement and grouping of the material. 

As for the question concerning the lasting value of results obtained by 
either approach—the “‘life-like”’ or the ‘‘old-fashioned’”’—it will be well to 
keep in mind first of all that the ratio of forgetting is naturally different in 
different individuals. However, on the whole, it always has been strikingly 
high with persons who were taught foreign languages by the “‘grammar- 
composition” method. This fact can be particularly well observed with 
former students of the dead languages in which the ‘‘old-fashioned” method 
usually rules supreme. No matter how many years they may have devoted, 
for instance, to Greek and Latin (in European secondary schools often nine 
years of daily classes) many realize within a year after graduation that 
much of their acquired grammar-composition skill has fallen into oblivion. 
The same observation holds sadly true for the modern languages taught by 
the “old-fashioned” method. 

On the other hand, the results of the “‘life-like’’ methods have proved 
to be more lasting by far, particularly in two major aspects: pronunciation 
and aural comprehension. An accurate pronunciation that has once been 
acquired through thorough training remains practically unimpaired. Aural 
comprehension, intensely developed by conducting classes mainly in the 
foreign tongue, likewise has been observed to stay impressed with astound- 
ing freshness in the minds of students throughout the years. As for the abil- 
ity of speaking, experience has shown that, even in cases of great fluency, 
lack of practice causes a relatively quick decrease in this capacity. Much of 
the active vocabulary evidently becomes passive during the period of inertia 
and the very capacity of thinking in the foreign tongue seems to be weak- 
ened. The ability to speak, nevertheless, is rather easily restored after a 
certain time of renewed listening to the foreign tongue, during which the 
passive vocabulary is reactivated and the capacity of “thinking in foreign 
words” revived. An extreme case to illustrate this phenomenon is repre- 
sented by people living abroad for many years without any contact with 
their native tongue. They usually lose the ability of speaking it to a great 
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degree, while they are always able to recognize and understand their lan- 
guage upon hearing it again. 

The lasting character of pronunciation and aural comprehension through 
which ensues the restoration of the speaking-ability may be likened to that 
of certain practical skills in life such as swimming or bicycling, which, once 
acquired, are lasting skills fundamentally unaffected by lack of practice. 

One of the objections frequently raised by followers of the “grammar- 
composition” method is that oral ability can not be measured by the estab- 
lished procedure of written examinations. It is true that a different approach 
should be reflected in a different testing procedure—in this case by supple- 
mentary oral examinations to take place for each student before the in- 
structor or board of instructors. Incidentally, a similar examination pro- 
cedure is used indiscriminately for all subject matter in many European 
universities and often replaces written tests altogether. Nevertheless, it 
should be added that aural comprehension in itself can be adequately 
measured even through writing, i.e., by dictation. 

Considering the fact that our college and university students take at 
least one course in the composition of their mother tongue after having 
studied the subject throughout the high school years, one fully realizes 
the futility of any attempt to make “‘composition”’ a foremost aim within a 
general foreign language course. Composition, if an aim in itself, must be 
cultivated in advanced courses on the basis of plentiful advanced reading 
from which to assimilate the literary thought pattern of the foreign tongue. 
Incidentally, our writers, wherever possible, should replace their explanatory 
foot-notes in English with foot-notes in the foreign language. And all- 
foreign dictionaries should be intensely used in our reading courses. In this 
way the students would be stimulated to think in the foreign tongue and, 
at the same time, to enrich their vocabulary. 

The art of translating, from and into, the foreign language involves the 
most complex and vast ranging aspects for it requires a perfect understand- 
ing and feeling for both the foreign and the native tongue. Translation, in 
this sense, seldom receives due consideration and lies beyond the generally 
proclaimed immediate aims of our modern language teaching. However, as 
a skill in itself I think it could be expressly listed as an additional and ulti- 
mate aim to be achieved in specialized courses. 

Since speaking, the image of which is writing, results from the imitation 
of aurally perceived sounds, i.e., aural comprehension, the image of which is 
teading, I should like then to list the aims within the conception of “life- 
like” methods in the following way: 


aural comprehension >speaking 
: J eal 4 





reading > writing 
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This diagram is not meant to determine specific ways to achieve the 
aims. Thus, for instance, it does not necessarily intimate that a beginner in 
the first stages should be confined to the training of the ear and tongue alone 
without being permitted to see the written word. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that he should be exposed from the start to the double impact of 
sound and symbol. While learning to convert one into the other, he acquires 
unlimited possibilities of oral-aural self-training. Thus sound and symbol 
mutually reinforce each other. 

In the “‘life-like’’ approach the “living-tongue” conception motivates 
the enactment of the foreign language as a deep rooted reality. The “‘old- 
fashioned,” via-English approach, being but an abstraction of this reality, 
not only is less brilliant but is naturally doomed to be outlived by the “‘life- 
like” ways. 

FRANK E. SNow 

Roanoke College 

Salem, Virginia 








Meditations on a Placement Program 


or When Should a Foreign 
Language Be Studted? 


ANY brain cells, much ink, no little physical energy, far too much 
heat and a modicum of light are going into the current Battle of the 
Methods. Ané that, or most of it, is good. That other factors still loom large 
on the foreign language horizon is the burden of the following observations. 
Some of those other factors have been brought forcefully to our attention 
this year in the course of our normal language placement program at Grin- 
nell College. All students who have been exposed to a year or more of a mod- 
ern foreign language before coming to this college of liberal arts are tested 
on arrival. The tests used, for better or worse, are advanced forms of the 
objective Cooperative Tests: Part I, reading; Part II, vocabulary and 
Part III, grammar. While these tests are not very conclusive in detail, we 
have found over the course of years that relative scores on the Cooperative 
Tests correspond strikingly to relative grades in our courses. Consequently 
we feel justified in using them as a rough guide in dividing our freshmen 
sheep from the goats. 

This year 134 incoming students* took the Spanish test (Advanced Form 
Q). For reasons more real than apparent, we used a scaled score of 40 points 
as our critical score. All who fell below this were advised to start Spanish 
over again or try a different language. Sixty-three students, or 47% of the 
total number, were thus penalized. 

In breaking down these distressing figures, we have found still more dis- 
tressing causes behind them. The breakdown is in the following three tables 
which attempt to give a graphic picture of the situation. Column 1 for 
groups A, B and C indicates the number of students scoring 50 or above; 
Column 2 for the same groups indicates the number of students scoring less 
than 50 but more than 40, the critical score adopted (note further on my 
discussion of this group’s inadequate preparation for second year college 
Spanish), and Column 3 indicates similarly those who failed to score above 
40. In groups B and C the promotions, near-failures and failures are tabu- 
lated by the number of years of study in Spanish. The parentheses indicate 
the totals in each group. In Column 1, for example, 40 students received 50 
or more points, while of group B in the same column only 9 scored above 50. 


* Students who transferred from other colleges are not included in this study. 
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A. 50 students—1 or more years of Spanish—lapse of 2 or more years 
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| Column 1 | Column 2 | Column 3 
50 or above 49-40 | — 40 (demoted) 
| 4 (4) | 8 (8) | 
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B. 41 Students—1 to 5 years of Spanish—lapse of 1 year 
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C. 43 students—1 





to 4 years of Spanish—lapse of 3 to 9 months 
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Thus, of the 63 Spanish students demoted, 57 had been away from the 
study of Spanish for a year or more; 4 others had studied it only one year; 
only 2 demotions are unexplained—surely not an unreasonable number of 
lemons to shake from any academic tree. 

Fortunately we did not attempt this year to put the “passing” 53% 
of Spanish students into our regular intermediate Spanish course (our 
“Spanish B 11-12’) along with those who studied elementary Spanish here 
last year. Instead we manufactured for them a lower intermediate course of 
their own (“Spanish B 5-6’’), and we have ever since been compromising 
between what we think an intermediate course should be and what the stu- 
dents can handle. Actually this course has been very near the level of the 
second semester of our first year college course. Even so, one or two students 
have dropped back into elementary Spanish in the course of the semester; 
others probably should have done so. 

The implications of this give pause. If we had accepted for second year 
college Spanish only those entering students who could hold their own with 
sophomores who had had one year of elementary college Spanish (that is, if 
we had offered this year only one intermediate course), we should have had 
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to use a scaled score of about 50 (instead of 40) as the critical score. (This is 
based on test results at the end of last year’s elementary course, not on 
guesswork.) Examination of Column 2 of the above tables shows that in 
addition to the 63 students actually demoted, 31 more (a total of 94 or 70% 
of the entire 134 tested) would have been forced then to repeat first year 
Spanish. Of these 94, 78 had had a lapse of a year or more in their study of 
Spanish; 6 others had studied it for only one year; only 10 (about 7%) re- 
main to be explained by lack of ability or factors such as methods or stand- 
ards. 

The principal conclusion seems to be that the primary factor in the suc- 
cessful continuation in college of a language started in high school is recency 
of study. This even overshadows differences as great as four years in the 
length of high school courses and redounds to the very great credit of high 
school language teachers,whose students show up creditably if they are not 
forced to lie fallow for one, two or more years before going on with language 
study. 

Still the gap between high school and college language work is widening; 
colleges are experimenting with methods and adding “‘contact hours” to an 
extent largely impossible in high school, and a difference in standards and 
accomplishment is inescapable, even though it may not be permanent. And 
so the problem of integrating high school and college backgrounds in lan- 
guage study is becoming steadily more acute. This fact added to the time 
factor under consideration creates a situation that ought to be faced 
squarely. 

How should the college meet this problem? It could, of course, close its 
eyes, accept language students on the mechanical basis of credits earned 
(no matter when nor where nor how) and pretend that what ensued was 
second year college Spanish. I suspect that this is not infrequently done. 

At the other extreme the college could set standards on the basis of 
what can be accomplished in an elementary college language course and 
enforce them in a hard-boiled fashion. That policy, it will be recalled, would 
have meant for us this year rejecting 70% of the students involved, throw- 
ing away over 200 student-years of high school Spanish in one freshman 
class of one small college. Two hundred years are a long time. 

The college could compromise as we have done, trying to salvage what 
it might without serious loss of self-respect. This seems the least offensive 
plan, and experience might beat it into acceptable shape. In practice this 
year it has been as unsatisfactory as most compromises; our intermediate 
work for new students has approached the sub-standard, while 47% of the 
students have still been thrown back, caught in a situation not of their 
making. 

The Jogical solution is at least as distressing as the problem itself. If 
unbroken sequence in language study is as important as it appears, we 
should quite simply encourage starting foreign language study as late in 
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high school as is compatible with the length of the given high school lan- 
guage course; nay, we should even urge postponement of all language study 
until college. This, I repeat, is dictated by logic not common sense. 

That is one horn of the dilemma, one on which I for one hope not to im- 
pale myself. On the other horn, we know that college language teachers 
ought not to devote the larger part of their time to teaching elementary 
classes and that students should not have to devote college time to studying 
them. We know that language study should be started as early as possible, 
preferably down in the grades, and should be continued over a long period 
of years. We also know that we have made precious little progress in that 
direction in most parts of the country, while the problem at hand cannot 
wait until we have achieved the long, early course we believe in. 

If we cannot at once sell to the public and to school authorities that ideal 
course, it is hard to see how we can escape having to advise students to 
start as late as possible if they plan to go te college. Elementary justice to 
the student demands as much. And just as soon as we start agitating in that 
direction, we shall—as sure as death, taxes and arguments over ‘‘methods”’ 
—lose all chance of ever getting the longer and earlier course which we want. 
Thus we are in a false position which is much easier to resent than resolve. 

Several footnotes should be added to these lucubrations. (1) The presence 
on the campus of many veterans whose course of study has been interrupted 
serves to highlight the fact that it is recency of study that is of chief import- 
ance in placement. While the veteran will not always be with us, the prob- 
lem which he has thus helped define will presumably continue since the 
normal pattern in high school is to take a year or two of a foreign language 
early in the high school course. 

(2) Twenty-two of the 134 students did noticeably less well (10 points or 
more) in grammar than in reading or vocabulary. This does not seem to 
spring from different methods of instruction; in several cases students from 
the same schools did beter in grammar than on other parts of the test. Nor 
did this weakness in grammar unduly affect the placement of students: the 
twenty-two involved ranged from high to low in total scores; seventeen of 
them were in the “‘passing”’ group. 

(3) Just as noticeably, eight students were weak in vocabulary as com- 
pared with reading and grammar. It is perhaps accidental that five of these 
were below the critical score for the whole test. 

(4) Spanish has been discussed exclusively only because the numbers 
involved in French and German are much smaller. While we should not be 
justified in drawing conclusions from the thirty-four French students and 
twenty-one German students who were scrutinized in exactly the same way, 
we find it highly interesting that these groups indicate exactly the same 
tendencies as the somewhat larger Spanish group. Both French and German 
students did generally better than Spanish students. (Do better students 
study French and German? Are these languages better taught?) Only two 
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French and four German students were demoted; on the other hand all of 
these had been away from the language of their choice for more than two 
years. If the higher critical score suggested (50 points) had been adopted, 
eight French students (24%) and fourteen German students (67%) would 
have been set back; of these, nineteen had had no language study for a year 
or more; one had had only one year; only two (as in Spanish) are potential 
lemons. 

Our case may not be typical; these conclusions may not be based on a 
large enough number of cases to be “‘scientifically valid.” I don’t know much 
about “‘scientific validity.”’ I only know that in our case at least, and else- 
where to whatever extent our case is typical, the problem of when a foreign 
language should be started is a problem which must not be lost sight of in the 
Battle of the Methods. 

HAROLD L. CLAPP 

Grinnell College 

Grinnell, Iowa 








Post-War Language—A Challenge’ 


F Polonius saw method in Hamlet’s madness, language teachers have 

come to realize that there was madness in the methods which permitted 
students to emerge from foreign language courses with a sense of futility 
and wasted time. Long before the ASTP focused attention on what could 
be done—under ideal conditions, to be sure—to give students immediate, 
usable skills in comprehending and speaking as well as to lay a secure foun- 
dation for reading a foreign language, there were many teachers who did just 
that for high school students as far as was possible under existing limitations 
as to time, numbers and the like. The zest of plunging on the very first day 
into hearing and understanding foreign sentences and saying a few things 
themselves gets students off to a start that is impelling because it is interest- 
ing and that is devoid of difficulty because it is natural. If some doubt that 
these methods will work with the ‘‘half-baked” adolescents of dubious IQ’s 
who occupy so many of the seats in front of them, I would urge them to have 
faith in the latent capacities of just average boys and girls. While it is true 
that learning results from ‘‘the sum of the inspiration of the teacher plus the 
perspiration of the student,”’ it is a rare boy or girl who is willing to sweat 
for the teacher who lacks faith in his or her ability in spite of an often un- 
promising exterior. 

I am entirely convinced that the one way to learn language is to divorce 
the foreign language class from the use of the mother tongue and all its 
associations beginning with the first day of study. Really to learn a language 
means to learn to think in the language and to use it as a means of expres- 
sing that thought, mot as a vehicle for saying that which one is thinking in 
English and searching for foreign words to match the English. It needs no 
English even on the first day to indicate to a student that he should come 
forward, to bow or shake hands with him and to say “Good morning”’ and 
to get a foreign ‘‘Good morning” from him in reply. Gradually his ear, aided 
by his eye in watching the teacher’s movements, becomes attuned to re- 
spond to all routine directions. With the gradual build-up and daily repeti- 
tion of greetings, counting, telling about the weather, time by the clock, 
dates, what one’s name is and the like, the student acquires a confidence in 
saying things that are natural in every-day intercourse; and all this is re- 
gardless of what he is studying about in the text at a given time. There is 
no surer way to lead him to ¢hink in the language than to have him hear 
it constantly as the normal medium of communication in the language class 


* This paper was given before the modern language section of the annual meeting of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association in Baltimore, October 18, 1946. 
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and to use it constantly himself within the scope of his ability in saying 
things which have significance for him as an individual. The teacher who 
overhears his students trying out their foreign language in the corridors 
or who learns from parents that Johnny and Mary are speaking a weird 
combination of English and the foreign language at home has reason to take 
pride in what he is leading his students to accomplish. 

And we must make no mistake about the fact that students must show 
some real accomplishment if an awakened public is to continue to support 
our program. For the girls and boys who are coming out of our schools and 
colleges in this age, when air travel brings all the world within easy reach, 
will have to use language. Not only will it have to be used by the graduate 
researcher and by the linguistically gifted but also by the mechanics at in- 
ternational airports and by the flight personnel who fly the international 
trunk lines, by the middle class business man and by the traveling sales- 
man who will increasingly make personal contacts with their foreign clients 
and customers; in short, by all those whose work brings them into face-to- 
face contact with those who speak another language. 

Of course we all know that foreign language should be begun early when 
children imitate easily and are without the self-consciousness which ham- 
pers the adolescent. Language begun then, without a textbook and taught 
through endless repetition of the things pertaining to a children’s world, 
brings to the high school students with a language sense on which it is not 
difficult to build the skills that involve reasoning and conscious effort. In 
Washington we are this year carrying on French classes with two groups 
which started it last year in the second and fifth grades of one elementary 
school. We have started it also with a fourth grade for which we have a simi- 
lar fourth grade control group without French. The two fourth grades will 
be tested at intervals to determine the effect of the French on their regular 
studies, particularly English and history, and it is hoped by the end of this 
year to have a sufficiently convincing case to induce the administration to 
make provision for beginning a foreign language in at least one elementary 
school in each section of the city. 

But whether we begin in the grades, in the junior or in the senior high 
school, the approach is fundamentally the same. Administrators are con- 
stantly reminding us, and rightly, that foreigners coming to our shores learn 
their way around in English. Some offend our ears, yet English functions 
for them because their needs are met. Some become professors in our univer- 
sities. Considering our heterogeneous high school populations, we must re- 
evaluate our objectives in the light of student needs. We must realize that 
it is not our responsibility to develop language specialists, except in the case 
of those who go beyond the minimum length of study, but to satisfy the 
language needs of the very average boys and girls who have elected to study 
the language which we teach. With a multiple attack, which drills in com- 
prehension, speaking, reading and the writing of exercises from the start, 
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the future linguists will have lost nothing essential in their foundation. If a 
given student is unable after an adequate expenditure of effort to master 
more than one skill, language teachers must accept that attainment as a 
minimum of satisfactory achievement. 

It seems to me that our first aim must be the development of a large 
body of usable vocabulary which will be understood by all. If some students 
develop no ability beyond that of understanding what is said, they still 
have something of social worth. The nurse who can interpret for the 
physician the words of a foreign patient has a usable skill even though she 
may not speak the language or write it. Some will learn to speak within the 
limits of their experience, but we should realize that time does not permit 
the attainment of fluency at the high school level. Rather we must seek to 
give students a basic speaking skill on which they can develop fluency if 
and when they are placed in a position where daily contacts make it possi- 
ble. The experience of ASTP, as well as that of all of us who have followed 
these methods, indicates that the building of aural-oral skills in beginning 
classes leads to a readier facility in reading than do the other methods. 
Comparatively few will have occasion to write in a foreign language, and 
they will be the linguistically gifted who continue their study beyond the 
elementary stages and who can be trained in idiomatic writing without 
detriment to others who are struggling to acquire the basic skills. 

The functional method, which teaches everything from vocabulary to 
grammar, to reading and finally to writing on the basis of a meaningful 
content is the natural concomitant of the aural-oral approach. Starting 
with the daily saying of things connected with the student’s own interests, 
he is off to a flying start because he senses that he is learning language as a 
means of communicating ideas. Interest is keen, there is satisfaction in do- 
ing and all but the very rare misfit will be able to develop at least one usable 
skill, and we hope that students will not say as did one movie star, “‘I found 
school very dull—which is just the way it found me!” The proof of any 
pudding is in the eating, and the success of the students so trained who 
have without loss in achievement taken the hurdle from two years of high 
school language to third year college classes is ample proof of the efficacy of 
the method. 

“But,” said a young man in my office the other day, ‘“‘don’t they have to 
learn the grammar first?” Of course grammar must be taught but not first. 
It is taught daily from the beginning but in a way that makes it function 
and have meaning for the students themselves. It is natural for the next 
question to be, “But how is it done?” Specifically, every day’s lesson in a 
first-year class should start with some connected use of every-day expres- 
sions or reading selection, the first done orally as dialogue and the latter 
read aloud for sense. Students should be trained to question whatever is not 
clear, and oral drill of such points should take place right then and there. 
Before declensions or conjugations are assigned to be memorized, students 
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should be led to draw out for themselves the new forms encountered in the 
reading, to write them on the board and to fill in any missing forms by ap- 
plying what they already know to the new forms being observed. Sometimes 
the teacher will have to help. No assignment should be made for which the 
ground work is not first laid in class. With spade work carefully done, how- 
ever, so that students are to some degree familiar with what they are to 
study, teachers can expect them to be prepared the next day to answer in 
the language questions on the reading, to formulate questions of their own, 
to reproduce the content in the language and to use the vocabulary and 
grammatical points contained in the reading in written exercises. Caution 
must be observed, however, in assigning not more in quantity than can be 
mastered in a reasonable time. In Washington we reckon this to be thirty 
minutes of home study for junior high school pupils and forty-five for those 
in the senior high school. Usually it is necessary to divide the long reading 
passages found in many beginners’ books into two, three or four parts. To 
my mind the ideal assignment consists of a short reading passage to be so 
mastered, plus one related grammar point to be studied in connection 
with its use in the reading assignment, plus one short written exercise drill- 
ing this same grammar point. If the vocabulary is assigned, it will naturally 
come last after students have had a chance to master it by daily use in 
meaningful discussions and drills. 

In classes beyond the first year the same techniques hold good with 
some modifications. That most pernicious habit of vocabulary thumbing 
can be avoided only by very definite planning and training of students in 
word recognition and reading techniques. Lack of time precludes the pos- 
sibility of going over with a class in advance all of the two or more pages 
to be mastered in the reading text. It is absolutely essential, however, that 
as much of this be done as possible, especially at the beginning of the second 
year. Students should be helped to see that, in reading a book written to 
tell a story as opposed to one made to teach grammatical principles as in 
first-year texts, they cannot expect to learn al] the new words and expres- 
sions, that some will necessarily remain at the level of recognition in read- 
ing. But they should be held responsible for mastery of those words and 
idioms which are most common and most useful. Since students do not have 
the judgment to determine which these are, the teacher should have listed 
for them on the board approximately twelve to fifteen vocabulary and idiom 
items for each assignment which he considers essential to be learned. Pupils 
should copy these in a notebook or underscore them in the text, and a short 
oral drill with numerous examples occurring in the reading or devised to 
fit it should be given to impress them on students’ minds as they go over 
the advanced lesson. Enough of the assignment should be read in advance 
at sight (without translation) to give the class a sense of the drift of the story 
and to clear up difficulties that would hamper home study. The next day’s 
recitation would then call for not only the question and answer procedures 
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but also for the reproduction in the students’ own wording of the content 
of what was studied. Pupils should be expected to use in such reproduction 
the new vocabulary and idiom list and to use reasonably correct gram- 
matical form. Of course errors will be made, but students learn through cor- 
rection of their own errors. As Dr. Stroebe says, every day’s class should 
be an exercise in conversation in the sense that students are discussing in 
the language the subject of the lesson at hand. This is no miracle possible 
only for the gifted pupil but can be developed with the most average and 
normal boys and girls by the teacher who is willing to make the necessary 
preparation herself and who has faith in what students can do when chal- 
lenged to use all they have to the utmost. Again care must be taken to as- 
sign an amount (usually not more than two pages in the earlier stages) 
which students can be expected to master and then to demand mastery. 
Seneca warned: “It is better to read wisely than widely,’’ and a small 
amount of reading material worked for all that it is worth in the early stages 
will make possible the wider reading and its enjoyment in the more ad- 
vanced stages. 

But what of grammar in the second year? In present language courses 
most of the fundamental constructions except the subjunctive and passive 
have been taught in the first year. I am strongly of the opinion that both 
what needs to be reviewed in the second year and new matter should be 
learned from a good review grammar with many functional exercises at the 
time when its learning becomes necessary to the better comprehension of 
the reading. It seems to me very bad psychology to start a second year class 
with a review of first year grammar. What could more effectively kill the 
enthusiasm of a new year? Also it seems unrealistic to postpone the study 
of the subjunctive to the end of the second year merely because most gram- 
mar texts place it there. The subjunctive should be studied when it begins 
to appear in the reading and wakens the curiosity of students. Studied 
then it has meaning for them and can be practiced continuously as needed 
and as long as study continues till it becomes “mine own familiar friend.”’ 

No discussion of method is complete without consideration of the kind 
of testing program used to implement it. The opportunity to observe all 
kinds of teaching situations throughout our city, together with the evolu- 
tion in my own teaching experience, has convinced me that the most ef- 
fective tests—in the first two years at least—are the very short ones given 
almost daily, which enable the teacher to see what he needs to reteach and 
the student what he needs to study further, with the longer test, which 
is designed to summarize and review, occurring about three times a semes- 
ter. The short, functional type keeps the student thinking in the foreign 
language and using it in a meaningful context at the same time that it drills 
for correctness in grammatical form. This type of test calls for completion, 
mutations of forms, the answer to one or more content questions, the for- 
mulation of questions from answers on content or for a very short summary 
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of content, rather than the translation type of question. The frequent 
short test does away with the fear of examinations and keeps the student 
on his toes because he must be prepared every day to deal with the work 
at hand. To teachers who become discouraged at the poor results in exami- 
nations which test for ability to translate from English into the foreign 
language and which involve so many possibilities of error I recommend the 
other type as a source of gratification to students and teachers alike. If 
there is need of proof of their efficacy, teachers need only follow through 
and see what this sort of program does for the comparatively few who go 
up for the CEB examinations. Even the students themselves are often sur- 
prised at their own success. 

Having had some experience with a one-semester course in spoken lan- 
guage made for boys about to be inducted into military service and facing 
probable service overseas, which we offered for two years in Washington, 
I cannot close this discussion without reiterating a point made earlier. 
We are faced today with a challenge to make foreign language study worth- 
while for a great many more students than has ever been the case in the 
past. A great many more just ordinary folks, folks who will be the parents 
of our oncoming generations of students, having had a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with a foreign language in this past war, will have an added interest 
in assuring for their just ordinary run of children the opportunity for lan- 
guage study. We are faced with a challenge, therefore, to make the first 
year of this study of such a character that these ordinary students can get 
from it the achievement of at least one usable skill, and we, as teachers, 
must be content with that one skill as a minimum of satisfactory achieve- 
ment if it is all of which a given student is capable after the exertion of rea- 
sonable effort and study. At the conclusion of that first year we might well 
provide two types of continuing courses, one designed for the serious stu- 
dents of language and the other an ‘‘amateur’”’ course to increase the usable 
skills already learned for those who continue their study beyond the first 
year. As we increase our service to the community in this way I venture to 
predict that enrollments will increase and that many more students who 
should be learning a foreign language will continue their study beyond the 
minimum limit now in force. I would quote Scripture in closing to say, 
“Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, for they are already white to the 
harvest.” They need but the faith-inspired hand of the reaper. 

EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 

Washington, D.C. 








Some Observations on a Concentrated 
Language Course 


EREA College introduced in the fall of 1937 and brought to a close in 

the summer of 1943 a program of concentrated! courses of instruction 
which differed radically from traditional American standards. In the be- 
lief that the old system could be supplanted by a new one with more bene- 
fit to the student, the Berea administration, with the approval of the ma- 
jority of the faculty, inaugurated a concentrated system of study. The 
benefit to be derived from the new system was simply that swift progress in 
a few fields should bring more lasting gain to the student than slow progress 
in many. In other words one finds the old motto ‘‘do one thing at a time” 
applied somewhat to the curriculum at Berea College. 

Under the old plan a student carried five or six different courses which 
were taken in units of four hours, three hours and one hour. In other 
words the usual fifteen hours of recitation, which each student must carry, 
were divided generally into three four-hour classes plus one three-hour and 
often an added one hour. Occasionally a student in the junior or senior 
classes would carry as many as five three-hour courses. Under the new plan 
all introductory and most intermediate courses were placed in a concen- 
trated set-up; e.g. the student chose two intensives of six hours per week 
and a running course of three. Only the advanced courses, as well as a negli- 
gible number of the elementary, remained on an un-concentrated basis. 

What was the antecedent for such a break with the traditional American 
system? The plan of concentration used at Hiram College served mainly as 
the model on which the Berea administration chose to place its own cur- 
riculum. One should note, however, that the foreign language set-up at 
Hiram was never altered for the new concentrated courses. In other words 
Berea set out to inaugurate more concentration—or rather total concentra- 
tion—than had been done at Hiram. Another incidental change brought in 
at Berea was a slight diminution of language requirements. Outside of 
Hiram no other institution in the United States used the same plan. 

During the period in which the concentrated courses prevailed (from 
the period of their introduction in 1937 to the stepped-up program de- 
signed to comply with Navy V-12 curricula in 1943) various constants 


1 T use the term “concentrated” as distinguished from the “intensive” courses which char- 
acterized the AST programs of language teaching. Most articles speak of the war programs 
as “intensive.” See Report No. 20 of the U. S. Office of Education entitled “Adjustment of 
the College Curriculum to Wartime Conditions and Needs. Report No. 20—German.” 
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prevailed which enable the foreign language teacher to make some observa- 
tions on the results of this new method of attack. The classes ranged from 
twenty to thirty, the students had the average language ability found in an 
American college and the pressure of the war did not make itself felt. Some 
variables might be listed such as the slight decrease in language require- 
ments at Berea and the ebb and flow of public appreciation for foreign 
language training between 1937 and 1943. But despite these, certain features 
in the system soon appeared which came not only to the author’s attention 
but to that of other local, foreign language teachers as well. The following 
observations appeared very significant: 

(1) Schedule difficulties. As the concentrated program at Berea College 
started with six hours of recitations per week in each subject, one found 
various insurmountable problems in scheduling. In the first place students 
and teachers resented going to school six full days per week; the tradition 
of the five day week has become so strongly established that few institu- 
tions can even occasionally violate it. Now where can one place the extra 
or sixth hour? At Berea this problem was solved by having on one day 
each week a two hour period. To the inexperienced this may appear trivial, 
but it is here the teacher’s troubles really begin. Grammar drill was im- 
possible during the second hour on that day when two recitations had to 
occur; So was reading or any other form of intensive application. During the 
first hour the students become “fed up”? with grammar drill and other 
kinds of alert class work. Accordingly they put up too much “‘sales resist- 
ance’ during the second period to make possible really efficient work. To 
fill in the time the teacher generally resorted to singing, playing games and 
supervised study. In other words the period was practically lost as far as 
advancement in a knowledge of the important elements of the language 
were concerned; e.g., those fields which require concentration. Furthermore 
these lost hours each week soon added up as tlie semester progressed. 

(2) Waning enthusiasm for the course. As in all courses a period of en- 
thusiasm for the foreign language prevailed at the start of each semester. 
Both men and women worked unusually well during the first three weeks of 
school under the concentrated system; difficult forms of grammar, long 
vocabularies and plenty of written work failed to dampen their spirits 
during this time. Then there came an abrupt end to the enthusiasm, and 
interest in work subsided very rapidly. Certain questions arose in connec- 
tion with this drop in enthusiasm. Was it bad teaching, wrong methods or 
other factors? To correct these, various new methods and techniques were 
tried but with the same result. Possibly 100 percent motivation, such as a 
lengthy sojourn in the foreign land under study, might have overcome the 
lag. Any similar strong incentive might also have gained the same end if any 
such program had been possible. But throughout the entire period during 
which Berea College tried the concentrated courses, this “break” in en- 
thusiasm would occur inevitably. 
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(3) Disadvantages to subnormal and slow students. Of various types of 
individuals who suffer greatly under the speed-up the poor or subnormal 
student ranks first. As the work piles up during the first few days of recita- 
tions, the inferior pupil is simply bewildered by the huge mass of words, 
declensions and conjugations which have to be learned and which form the 
foundation for advanced work. Being unable to fathom all the intricate rules 
and assimilate the information, this student not only suffers but retards the 
advance of the class.? Also many a bright person, who has proved himself 
outstanding in other subjects such as mathematics, cannot make headway 
in foreign languages. With his “language blind spot”’ this learner faces new 
difficulties in the concentrated language course. Then there is that type of 
student who is slow in starting but who improves later when he has mas- 
tered the new techniques of learning involved in foreign language study. 
The concentrated set-up, however, forces upon him the added burden of 
a very difficult beginning. Finally the unfortunate student who has to 
miss a few days now and then because of illness loses irretrievable time. 
Under the normal curriculum a week’s assignments can be finished without 
too much effort, but the terrific exertion necessary under the speed-up 
proves too much for a convalescent. 

(4) The predominance of mediocre work. As has been stated, the student 
worked better during the first three weeks than during the corresponding 
four period per week system of recitation in effect prior to the change to the 
concentrated system. After this three-week period of enthusiasm, the 
amount of class work gradually deteriorated below previous standards and 
continued to do so at a slow rate until the end of the semester. Because of 
the large doses of the same kind of intellectual knowledge the students 
simply became “fed up” with the study of the foreign language. Outside 
of the two day week-end a student had no respite until the course was over. 
Short periods of rest from this field of endeavor—or “settling periods”’ 
in which the knowledge might become absorbed, digested and organized 
in the student’s mind—might have given sufficient rest and energy. That a 
pupil needs “settling periods” for the vast amount of material acquired in 
the class-room becomes self-evident to the teacher of foreign languages 
when conducting a concentrated course in peacetime. In other fields of 
learning (where a great amount of reading is required rather than the 
memorizing of conjugations, meanings of words and other data) the stu- 
dent does not require the intervals of rest and relaxation so imperative in 
concentrated fields such as mathematics or foreign languages. 

(5) Obstruction of the student’s full intellectual development. Under the 
concentrated system the pupil spends too much time on one department of 
learning and sees the world only through this one field. By studying lan- 


* B. Q. Morgan (“Reflections on the ‘Intensive’ Course in Foreign Language” in the De- 
cember, 1943 issue of the M LJ) lists various drawbacks of the intensive G.I. language courses. 
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guage, history, philosophy, calculus and other subjects at the same time, he 
progresses concurrently through related fields of knowledge, not from one 
angle but from many. Also he can relate each fact learned with other re- 
lated subjects as he assimilates all at the same time. For instance the anec- 
dotes or selections of history which the beginner in a foreign language reads 
should tie up with various courses in history, science and philosophy or 
others which may be on his schedule.* Certainly variety in concurrent course 
material helps the student to keep an intellectual balance and better or- 
ganize the information as it is assimilated. 

After surveying the observations discussed above, one comes to the con- 
clusion that there is a limit to the degree of concentration in a language 
course which the average college student can absorb. The best plan appar- 
ently lies between three to four hours of recitation per week—certainly no 
more. Beyond that the maximum efficiency decreases rapidly and a period 
of diminishing returns sets in. 

CHARLES E. PAUCK 

Berea College 

Berea, Kentucky 


3 Lilian L. Stroebe (“Once More—Intensive Courses in Foreign Languages,” Monatshefte 


fiir Deutschen Unterricht, October, 1944) describes more in detail the impossibility of proper 


coordination with other fields of learning. 








A Combined Italian Word List 


HE following word list' is based on two previous studies: (1) Knease, 

T. C., An Italian Word List from Literary Sources, The University of 
Toronto Press, 1933 and (2) Skinner, L. H.,‘‘ A Comparative Study of the 
Vocabularies of Forty-Five Italian Textbooks,’’ Modern Language Journal, 
November, 1935. 

The aim of this present study has been two-fold: (1) to combine these 
two lists into a more exhaustive and comprehensive one and (2) to make the 
list more serviceable by indicating the relative difficulty (range) of each 
word by assigning to it a merit number (according to a formula which is ex- 
plained below). 

The chief value to be achieved by combining two word lists which were 
compiled from entirely different sources is that the combined list will be a 
more representative one. This is true because of the fact that the new list 
includes not only all words common to the two original lists but also those 
which appear in only one of either of them. This latter group (1303 words— 
over one-third of the entire number) is made up largely of words from purely 
literary material from the Knease List which do not appear in Skinner’s’ 
and of useful and environmental words from the Skinner List which do not 
appear in Knease’s.* This inclusiveness makes the combined list more valu- 
able and useful. 

The Knease List is based on a count of approximately 400,000 running 
words taken from forty representative Italian literary works published in 
Italy. The results were scored according to range and frequency. For 
example the word essere has a range of 40 and a frequency of 9600; that is 
to say, it appeared 9600 times in forty different volumes. 

The Skinner List is based on the Italian-English vocabularies of forty- 
five Italian textbooks published in the United States. The results were 
listed according to range only.‘ For example the word entrare has a range of 
45; that is to say, it appeared in all of the forty-five texts examined. 

The Knease List contains 2080 words, while the Skinner List has 2963 
(a total of 5043 words). Since it was found that 1870 of these were common 


1 Thanks are due to my former colleague, Professor Harry J. Russell of Miami University, 
for his valuable suggestions and critical aid. 

2 accorgere, alito, angoscioso, dileguare, erta, ostinare, pallore, riconoscenza, etc. 

3 alunno, addio, agosto, arancio, bagno, dormire, genitori, zucchero, etc. 

* Since the Skinner List indicates range only, it was necessary to disregard frequency in 
the Knease List. However, since the range determines the order of words in the Knease List 
and in other vocabulary counts such as the Vander Beke French Word Book, this should not 
be regarded as a serious objection. 
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to both lists, the total number of different words in the combined list is 
3173. 

The following method was used to combine the two lists: both lists were 
checked against each other, and each word was listed under one of the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) words common to both lists, (2) words in Knease List 
only and (3) words in Skinner List only. This method avoided duplication 
and the omission of words which did not appear in both lists. The final 
compilation was a matter of alphabetizing the entire list. 

When the combined list had been organized, the next step was to es- 
tablish a method of showing the relative difficulty of each word. With this in 
mind both original lists were divided into groups of 500, beginning with the 
word having the highest range and continuing down to the one having the 
lowest. For the sake of clarity and simplicity the first group of 500 was given 
the merit number 1; the second, number 2 and so on to the last group, 6.5 
When this was done, each word in the combined list was checked against the 
original lists to determine its merit number. If the word fell within the same 
merit group in each list, that merit number was placed in parentheses after 
the word. If it appeared in a different category in each list, two parentheses 
were used, each indicating its respective merit number. On the other hand 
if the word appeared in only one of the lists, one set of parentheses was left 
blank. Thus the listing of the word alto (1) indicates that it appeared among 
the first 500 words in both lists; aiuto (2) (1), that it appeared in the second 
group of 500 words in the Knease List and in the first group of 500 words in 
the Skinner List; angelo ( ) (4), that it did not appear in the Knease List 
but did appear in the fourth group of 500 words in the Skinner List; anti- 
camera (4) ( ), that it appeared in the fourth group of 500 words in the 
Knease List but did not appear in the Skinner List. 

In observing the combined list, it was found that 30.66% or 909 words 
fell within the same range.® These were divided as follows: 


% words number 
13.3 394 1 
8.3 246 2 
5.3 157 3 
3.6 107 4 
17 5 5 


® This device has been used successfully in other vocabulary counts such as: Russell, H. J., 
The Most Common Spanish Words and Idioms, Oxford University Press, 1937. 

6 This number should not be considered as absolute. Many words whose merit numbers 
differ by just one point may be very close in range. For example, the word may be the last of 
the words having that particular merit number in the Knease List and the first of the words 
having the next merit number in the Skinner List. Thus for all practical purposes the word 
may be considered in the same range of difficulty in both lists. Of course it is perfectly possible 
fér the word to be the last one in its category in both lists. In that case there would be a very 
distinct difference in range from one list to the other. 
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The following classes of words were omitted in both lists: 


(a) identical cognates—both in spelling and in meaning 

(b) relative and personal pronouns 

(c) proper names 

(d) interrogative adjectives and pronouns 

(e) demonstrative adjectives and pronouns 

(f) possessive adjectives and pronouns 

(g) articles 

(h) conjunctions e and o 

(i) prepositions a and di and their contractions with definite articles 


The following classes of words were omitted in the Knease List only: 


(a) cognates not identical in spelling 

(b) foreign words 

(c) prepositions con, da, in, per, su and their contractions with definite articles 
(d) signora, signore, signori, signorina, signorine 


This list will be of invaluable service to teachers, authors of elementary 
textbooks and editors of graded reading materials as well as to the student 
of Italian. By concentrating on the list students will add to their vocabulary 





the most common, and therefore most serviceable, Italian words.’ 


x > 
abbaiare ( ) (4) 
abbandonare (1) 
abbandono (3) ( ) 
abbassare (3) (2) 
abbastanza (2) (1) 
abbattere (4) (3) 
abbondante ( ) (5) 
abbondanza ( ) (5) 
abbracciare (2) 
abisso (4) ( ) 
abitante ( ) (5) 
abitare (2) (1) 
abitazione ( ) (5) 
abito (1) (2) 
abituare (4) (6) 
abitudine (3) (2) 
accadere (1) 
accanto (1) ( ) 
accanto a ( ) (1) 
accarezzare (2) ( ) 
accendere (1) 
accennare (1) (2) 
accento (2) (3) 
accettare (1) (2) 
acchiappare ( ) (6) 
accidente ( ) (4) 


7 The writer plans to supplement this list at a later date with an /talian Idiom Count. 


accoglienza ( ) (5) 
accogliere (2) (3) 
accomodare (3) (2) 
accompagnare (1) 
acconsentire ( ) (5) 
accontentare ( ) (6) 
accordare (4) 
accordo (2) 
accorgere (1) ( ) 
accorgersi ( ) (1) 
accorrere (3) 
accostare (2) (3) 
accostarsi ( ) (4) 
accrescere ( ) (5) 
accusa (3) ( ) 
accusare (4) (6) 
acerbo ( ) (5) 
acqua (1) 

acquistare (3) 

acuto (3) 

adagio (adv.) ( ) (3) 
adattare ( ) (4) 
addietro ( ) (4) 
addio ( ) (1) 
addirittura (4) (3) 
addormentare (2) ( ) 
addormentarsi ( ) (4) 


8K =Knease List and S=Skinner List. 


addosso (2) 
adesso (2) (1) 
adoperare (4) (5) 
adorare (2) (3) 
adornare ( ) (6) 
affacciare (3) ( ) 
affacciarsi ( ) (3) 
affanno ( ) (5) 
affannoso ( ) (6) 
affare (1) 

affatto (2) (1) 
affermare (3) 
afferrare (2) 
affetto (2) 
affettuoso ( ) (3) 
affezionare ( ) (6) 
affidare (4) (3) 
affinché ( ) (3) 
affliggere ( ) (3) 
affogare (3) (4) 
affollare ( ) (4) 
affondare ( ) (4) 
affrettare (2)}t 
affrettarsi ( ) (6) 
affrontare ( ) (6) 
aggirarsi ( ) (5) 
aggiungere (1) 
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aggiustare (4) ( ) 
agegrottare ( ) (5) 
agio ( ) (4) 

agire (3) (4) 
agitare (2) 
agitazione (4) (5) 
ago ( ) (6) 
agonia (4) ( ) 
agosto ( ) (4) 
aiutare (1) 

aiuto (2) (1) 

ala (2) (4) 

alba (2) (3) 
albergo (2) 
albero (2) 

alcuno (1) 

alito (4) ( ) 
allargare (3) 
allegramento (4) 
allegria (3) 
allegro (1) 
allevare ( ) (5) 
allievo ( ) (6) 
allontanare (2) (5) 
allontanarsi ( ) (3) 
allora (1) 
allungare (3) 
almeno (1) 
alquanto (3) 
altare (4) (5) 
alterare ( ) (5) 
altezza (3) (4) 
alto (1) 
altrettanto (3) 
altrimenti (4) (2) 
altro (1) 

altrove (2) (4) 
alunno ( ) (5) 
alzare (1) 
alzarsi ( ) (5) 
amabile ( ) (5) 
amante (2) (3) 
amare (1) 
amarezza ( ) (5) 
amaro (1) (2) 
ambedue (4) (6) 
americano ( ) (4) 
amicizia (3) (2) 
amico (1) 
ammalato ( ) (3) 
ammazzare (3) (2) 
ammettere ( ) (3) 
ammirare (2) 


ammirazione (3) 
amore (1) 

amoroso (3) 

ampio (3) 

anche (1) 

ancora (1) 

andare (1) 

anello (3) (4) 
angelo ( ) (4) 
angolo (3) (2) 
angoscia (3) (5) 
angoscioso (3) (4) 
anima (1) 

animale (3) (4) 
animare (3) (5) 
animo (1) 

anno (1) 

annoiare (3) (4) 
annoiarsi ( ) (6) 
annunziare (2) (3) 
ansare ( ) (4) 
ansia (4) (5) 
ansioso (3) (4) 
anticamera (4) ( ) 
antico (1) 
antipatico ( ) (5) 
anzi (1) 

aperto ( ) (3) 
apostolo ( ) (6) 
appagare ( ) (5) 
apparecchiare ( ) (3) 
apparenza (2) (4) 
apparire (1) (2) 
apparizione ( ) (5) 
appartamento (4) (5) 
appartenere (2) (3) 
appassionare (3) ( ) 
appassionato ( ) (5) 
appena (1) 
appendere (4) ( ) 
appetito ( ) (3) 
applaudire ( ) (5) 
applauso ( ) (5) 
applicare ( ) (6) 
appoggiare (2) 
apposta ( ) (4) 
apprendere ( ) (6) 
appresso (4) (5) 
apprezzare ( ) (3) 
approfittare ( ) (5) 
approvare ( ) (5) 
appunto (2) (1) 
aprile ( ) (4) 
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aprire (1) 

aquila ( ) (5) 
arancio ( ) (5) 
arco (3) (4) 
ardente (2) (3) 
ardere (3) 

ardire ( ) (4) 
ardito ( ) (3) 
ardore (3) (5) 
argento (2) 
argomento (3) (2) 
aria (1) 

arido (4) (5) 
armadio ( ) (5) 
armare (4) (5) 
arme (2) (5) 
armonia (3) (5) 
arnese ( ) (6) 
arrampicarsi ( ) (5) 
arrestare (2) (3) 
arricchire ( ) (5) 
arrischiare (4) (5) 
arrivare (1) 
arrivo (2) (4) 
arrossire (2) (3) 
arrostire ( ) (5) 
arrosto ( ) (6) 
arte (1) 

articolo (3) (5) 
artista (3) 
artistico (4) (3) 
asciugare (3) (2) 
asciutto ( ) (5) 
ascoltare (1) 
asino ( ) (3) 
aspettare (1) 
aspetto (2) 

aspro (2) (4) 
assaggiare ( ) (4) 
assai (1) 

assalire (3) 
assalto ( ) (4) 
assassino (4) (5) 
assente ( ) (6) 
assenza ( ) (5) 
assicurare (2) (1) 
assiduo (4) ( ) 
assistere (2) (4) 
assolutamente (3) 
assoluto ( ) (5) 
assorbire (3) ( ) 
assorto ( ) (5) 
assumere (3) (5) 
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assurdo (4) (5) 
astrarre (4) ( ) 
astuzia ( ) (6) 
atroce (3) ( ) 
attaccare (3) (2) 
atteggiamento ( ) (6) 
attendere (2) 
attentamente ( ) (5) 
attento (3) (2) 
attenzione (3) (2) 
atterrire (3) ( ) 
attesa ( ) (6) 

attimo (3) ( 
attirare (3) (5) 
attitudine (4 
attivita ( ) (5 
atto (1) 
attore ( ) (5) 
attorno (2) 

attrarre ( ) (6) 
attraversare (3) (2) 
attraverso (2) (3) 
attribuire ( ) (6) 
audace ( ) (5) 
augurare (5) (4) 
augurio ( ) (4) 
aumentare (4) (5) 
austriaco ( ) (3) 
autore (3) 

autorita (3) (4) 
autunno ( ) (3) 
avanti (1) 

avanzare (2) 
avanzo (4) ( ) 
avaro ( ) (4) 

avere (1) 

avvedere (3) ( ) 
avvedersi ( ) (3) 
avvenimento (4) (5) 
avvenire (n.) (3) (2) 
avvenire (v.) (1) (2) 
avventura (4) (5) 
avversario (1) (5) 
avvertire (2) (1) 
avviare (1) (4) 
avviarsi ( ) (4) 
avvicinare (2) (3) 
avvicinarsi ( ) (4) 
avvilire (4) (5) 
avvisare ( ) (4) 
avviso ( ) (4) 
avvocato (3) 
avvolgere (4) (5) 
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azione (4) (2) 
azzurro (2) 


babbo (3) (2) 
bacchetta ( ) (6) 
baciare (1) (2) 
bacio (2) 

badare (1) 
baffo ( ) (4) 
bagnare (4) 
bagno ( ) (4) 
balbettare (3) 
balenare (4) 
balia (3) i ) 
ballare ( 

ballo (3) i 
balocco ( ) (5) 
balzare (3) (4) 
bambino (1) 
banca ( ) (5) 
banchiere ( ) (4) 
banco (4) (3) 
bandiera ( ) (3) 
barba (2) 
barbaro ( ) (5) 
barca (4) (3) 
base (4) (5) 
basso (1) 

bastare (1) 
bastone ( ) (2) 
battaglia (3) (2) 
battere (1) 

baule ( ) (4) 
beato (4) 
bellezza (2) 
bello (1) 

benché (4) (2) 
bene (adv.) (1) 
bene (n.) (3) (2) 
benedetto (3) (4) 
benedire ( ) (2) 
benedizione ( ) (5) 
benefico (4) ( ) 
benissimo ( ) (3) 
bensi ( ) (5) 
bere (1) 

berretto (3) 
bestemmiare ( ) (6) 
bestia (2) 
biancheggiare ( ) (5) 
bianco (1) 
biblioteca ( ) (3) 
bicchiere (2) (1) 


biglietto (3) (2) 
bimbo (2) (4) 
biondo (2) (3) 
bisognare (1) 
bisogno (1) 
bizarro (4) (6) 
bocca (1) 
boccone ( ) (3) 
bollire ( ) (4) 
bonta (2) 
borbottare (4) (4) 
borghese (4) (5) 
borsa ( ) (3) 
bosco (2) (2) 
bottega (3) 
bottiglia (3) 
bottone ( ) (5) 
braccio (1) 
bramare ( ) (6) 
branco ( ) (5) 
brandire ( ) (6) 
bravo (2) (1) 
brezza ( ) (6) 
breve (1) 
brillante (4) (5) 
brillare (3) 
brivido (3) (5) 
brodo ( ) (6) 
brontolare (4) 
bronzo (3) (4) 
bruciare (3) 
bruno (2) 
bruscamente ( ) 
brusco ( ) (6) 
brutto (1) 

buca (4) ( ) 
buco ( ) (4) 
bue ( ) (3) 
bugia ( ) (3) 
bugiardo ( ) (4) 
buio (adj.) (2) 
buio (n.) ( ) (5) 
buono (1) 
burlare ( ) (5) 
burro ( ) (4) 
bussare (4) 
busta ( ) (6) 
busto (3) ( ) 
buttare (1) (2) 


caccia (4) (3) 
cacciare (2) 
cadavere (3) (5) 


(5) 








cadere (1) 

caduta ( ) (6) 
caffé (2) (1) 
cagione ( ) (3) 
calamaio ( ) (5) 
calare (4) (1) 
calcio ( ) (4) 
caldo (adj.) (1) (2) 
caldo (n.) ( ) (3) 
calma (n.) (2) (6) 
calmare (3) (3) 
calmo (adj.) (2) (5) 
calore (3) 
calunnia (5) ( ) 
calza ( ) (4) 
calzolaio ( ) (6) 
calzoni (4) 
cambiamento ( ) (4) 
cambiare (2) (1) 
camera (1) 
cameriere (2) 
camicia (3) (2) 
caminetto ( ) (6) 
camminare (1) 
cammino (2) 
campagna (1) 
campagnuolo ( ) (6) 
campana (3) (4) 
campanello (4) (3) 
campanile ( ) (4) 
campare ( ) (3) 
campo (2) (1) 
cancellare (4) 
cancello (3) (6) 
candela (4) 
candido (3) (6) 
cane (2) 

canna (4) (5) 
cantare (1) 
cantina ( ) (5) 
canto (2) (4) 
canzone (3) 
capace (3) (2) 
capello (1) 

capire (1) 

capitale (4) (2) 
capitano ( ) (4) 
capitare ( ) (3) 
capo (1) 
capolavoro (4) (6) 
cappello (2) (1) 
capro ( ) (6) 
carabiniere (4) (5) 
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carattere (2) 
carbone ( ) (4) 
carcere ( ) (4) 
carezza (3) 
carica ( ) (6) 
caricare ( ) (5) 
carico (2) (2) 
carino ( ) (4) 
carita (2) 

carne (1) (2) 
caro (1) 
carriera ( ) (4) 
carro (3) (4) 
carrozza (2) 
carta (1) 

casa (1) 

cascare (4) (2) 
casetta (2) (5) 
caso (1) 

cassa ( ) (5) 
casseto ( ) (4) 
castagna (4) ( ) 
castello (3) 
catena (3) 
cattivo (1) 
causa (2) 
cavaliere (2) (3) 
cavallo (1) 
cavare (2) (1) 
cedere (2) 
celare (4) ( ) 
celebrare (4) ( ) 
celebre (4) 
celeste, cileste (4) (3) 
cena (3) (2) 
cenare ( ) (6) 
cencio ( ) (3) 
cenere (4) ( ) 
cenno (1) (2) 
centesimo ( ) (3) 
centinaio ( ) (3) 
cento ( ) (2) 
centrale ( ) (6) 
centro (4) (3) 
cera (4) (5) 
cerca ( ) (4) 
cercare (1) 
cerchio ( ) (5) 
cerimonia ( ) (4) 
certamente (2) 
certezza ( ) (5) 
certo (1) 
cervello (1) (2) 


cessare (3) (2) 
chiacchiare (4) ( ) 
chiacchiera (3) (5) 
chiacchierare ( ) (3) 
chiamare (1) 
chiaramente ( ) (4) 
chiaro (1) 
chiarore (4) (6) 
chiasso (4) (3) 
chiave (3) (2) 
chiedere (1) 
chiesa (1) (2) 
chinare (1) (3) 
chino ( ) (5) 
chioma (4) (3) 
chiudere (1) 
ciascuno (2) 

cibo ( ) (5) 

cieco (2) 

cielo (1) 

cifra ( ) (5) 
ciglio ( ) (5) 
ciliegia ( ) (6) 
cima (2) 

cimitero (4) ( ) 
cingere (3) (5) 
cinque ( ) (2) 
cintura ( ) (4) 
cioé ( ) (2) 
cipresso (4) ( ) 
circa (4) (2) 
circolo ( ) (6) 
circondare (3) (2) 
circostante ( ) (6) 
circostanza ( ) (4) 
citare ( ) (6) 
citta (1) 

cittadino (3) 
civile (4) (3) 
civilta ( ) (4) 
classe (4) 

Classico (4) (5) 
coda (3) (4) 
cogliere (1) 
cognato (4) (6) 
cognome ( ) (6) 
colazione (2) 

colle ( ) (4) 
collega (4) (5) 
collera (3) 
colletto ( ) (5) 
collina (3) 

collo (1) (2) 
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collocare ( ) (4) 
colmo (3) (5) 
colomba ( ) (4) 
colonna ( ) (5) 
colloquio ( ) (5) 
coJore (1) 

colorire (3) (5) 
colossale ( ) (6) 
colpa (1) (2) 
colpevole (3) (4) 
colpire (4) (2) 
colpo (1) (2) 
coltivare (4) 
coltello ( ) (3) 
colto (4) (6) 
comandare (3) (2) 
comando ( ) (4) 
combattere (3) (2) 
combinare ( ) (6) 
combinazione ( ) (6) 
come (1) 

comico ( ) (6) 
cominciare (1) 
commedia (3) 
commento (4) ( ) 
commerciale ( ) (6) 
commercio (4) (3) 
commettere (3) (4) 
commissione (4) (5) 
commosso ( ) (5) 
commovente ( ) (6) 
commovere (2) (3) 
commozione (3) (4) 
comodo (2) 
compagnia (2) (1) 
compagno (1) 
comparire (2) 
compassione ( ) (4) 
compatire ( ) (4) 
compenso (4) ( ) 
compiacenza (3) (4) 
compiacere (2) (6) 
compiere (1) 
compito ( ) (4) 
completo (4) (5) 
complimento ( ) (4) 
comporre (2) (3) 
composizione ( ) (6) 
comprare (2) (1) 
comprendere (2) 
compromettere (4) (6) 
comunale ( ) (6) 
comune (n.) ( ) (5) 
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comune (adj.) (1) (2) 
comunicare ( ) (5) 
con ( ) (1) 
concedere (2) 
concepire ( ) (6) 
concetto ( ) (5) 
conchiudere ( ) (4) 
concludere (3) 
conclusione (4) (6) 
condannare (3) 
condizione (3) (2) 
condotta ( ) (4) 
condurre (1) 
conduttore ( ) (6) 
confermare ( ) (4) 
confessare (2) 
confessione (4) ( ) 
confidare (4) 
confidenza (2) (4) 
confine (4) 
confondere (2) 
confortare ( ) (4) 
conforto (4) (3) 
confusamente ( ) (4) 
confusione ( ) (4) 
confuso ( ) (5) 
conoscente ( ) (6) 
conoscenza (3) (2) 
conoscere (1) 
conquista (4) (6) 
conquistare (3) (4) 
consegnare ( ) (2) 
conseguenza (4) (5) 
consentire ( ) (6) 
conservare (3) (2) 
considerare (3) 
considerazione ( ) (5) 
consigliare (2) (1) 
consiglio (2) (1) 
consistere (4) 
consolare (4) (3) 
consolazione ( ) (6) 
consueto ( ) (6) 
consumare (2) (4) 
contadino (2) 
contare (2) (1) 
contatto (4) (6) 
conte ( ) (3) 
contegno ( ) (4) 
contemplare (3) (4) 
contemplazione (3) (6) 
contenere (3) (2) 
contentare (4) (3) 


contentezza ( ) (4) 
contento (2) (1) 
continuamente (4) (3) 
continuare (1) (2) 
continuo (2) (3) 
conto (1) 

contrario ( ) (2) 
contrarre ( ) (6) 
contrasto (3) ( ) 
contratto ( ) (6) 
contribuire ( ) (6) 
contro (1) 
convegno (4) ( ) 
conveniente ( ) (6) 
convenienza ( ) (6) 
convenire (2) 
convento (4) (5) 
conversazione (2) (4) 
convertire ( ) (5) 
convincere (3) (2) 
convinzione (4) ( ) 
convulso ( ) (6) 
coperta (4) ( ) 
coperto ( ) (6) 
copiare (4) (6) 
coprire (1) 
coraggio (1) 
coraggioso ( ) (6) 
corda (4) 

cordiale (5) ( ) 
cornice ( ) (6) 
coro (4) (3) 
corona ( ) (3) 
coronare ( ) (6) 
corpo (1) (2) 
correggere (4) (3) 
corrente (2) (5) 
correre (1) 
corridoio (3) (5) 
corrispondere (4) 
corsa ( ) (2) 

corso (n.) (1) (3) 
corte (4) (3) 
cortese (3) 
cortesia (4) (3) 
cortile (3) (2) 
corto (adj.) (3) 
cosa (1) 

coscienza (2) 

cosi (1) 

cospetto ( ) (5) 
costa ( ) (4) 
costante ( ) (5) 








costare (3) (2) 
costituire ( ) (6) 
costo (4) 
costringere (3) (2) 
costruire ( ) (4) 
costume (3) 
cotone ( ) (6) 
cravatta ( ) (5) 
creare (3) (4) 
creatura (2) (3) 
credenza ( ) (6) 
credere (1) 
crepare ( ) (6) 
crescere (1) 

crisi (4) ( ) 
cristallo ( ) (6) 
cristiano ( ) (3) 
critico (4) ( ) 
croce (2) (3) 
crollare (4) (5) 
crudele (3) 

cucina (2) 
cucinare ( ) (6) 
cucire ( ) (5) 
cugino (3) (2) 
cullare )4) ( ) 
cuocere ( ) (4) 
cuore (1) 

cupo (2) (3) 
cupola ( ) (6) 
cura (2) 

curare (2) (3) 
curiosita (2) (3) 
curioso (2) 
curva (2) ( ) 
curvare (4) ( 
curvo ( ) (4) 
cuscino (3) ( ) 
custodire ( ) (5) 


) 


da ( ) (1) 
daccapo ( ) (6) 
dacché ( ) (5) 
dama (3) (6) 
danno ( ) (4) 


dappertutto (4) (2) 


dare (1) 

data ( ) (5) 
davanti (1) (4) 
davanti a ( ) (2) 
davvero (1) 
debito (4) (3) 
debole (2) (3) 


debolezza (3) 
decidere (2) 
dedicare ( ) (4) 
definire ( ) (5) 
degnare ( ) (6) 
degno (2) 
deliberare ( ) (6) 
delicato (2) (3) 
delicato (2) (3) 
delirio (4) (5) 
delitto (4) 
delizioso ( ) (5) 
deludere (4) (6) 
denaro, danaro (2) (1) 
denso (4) (6) 
dente (2) 

dentro (1) 
deporre (3) (4) 
deputato ( ) (6) 
descrivere (3) (4) 
deserto (2) (3) 
desiderare (1) 
desiderio (1) 
desinare (n.) ( ) (5) 
desinare (v.) ( ) (6) 
destare (2) (4) 
destinare (4) (3) 
destino (2) (3) 
destra ( ) (3) 
destro (2) (3) 
determinare ( ) (5) 
dettare ( ) (6) 
detto ( ) (5) 
devoto ( ) (6) 

di (3) 

dialogo ( ) (6) 
diavolo (3) (2) 
dicembre ( ) (4) 
dichiarare (2) 
dichiarazione ( ) (6) 
diciotto ( ) (4) 
dieci ( ) (2) 
dietro (1) (2) 
difatti ( ) (5) 
difendere (2) 
difesa (3) (4) 
difetto ( ) (2) 
differenza (3) (5) 
difficile (2) (1) 
difficolta (3) (2) 
diffondere (4) (5) 
digiuno ( ) (6) 
dignita ( ) (4) 
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dileguare (3) ( ) 
diletto (4) (5) 
dimenticare (1) 
dimostrare (2) 
dinanzi (2) (4) 
dinanzi a ( ) (4) 
dipendere ( ) (4) 
dipingere (2) 

dire (1) 

diretto (3) (5) 
direttore (4) (5) 
direzione (4) 
dirigere (3) 
dirimpetto ( ) (5) 
diritto (n.) ( ) (3) 
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diritto, dritto (adj.) (1) (2) 


disagio ( ) (6) 
disastro ( ) (5) 
discendere (2) (4) 
discorrere (2) (3) 
discorso (1) 
discreto ( ) (6) 
discussione (3) (5) 
discutere (2) (4) 
disegnare (2) (3) 
disegno (3) 
disgrazia (3) (2) 
disgraziato ( ) (2) 
disordine ( ) (3) 
disparire ( ) (5) 
disparte ( ) (4) 
disperare (2) (4) 
disperatamente ( ) (6) 
disperato ( ) (6) 
disperazione (3) (4) 
disperdere (4) ( ) 
dispetto (3) 
dispiacere (v.) (2) (2) 
dispiacere (n.) ( ) (4) 
disporre (2) 
disposizione (4) 
disposto ( ) (6) 
disprezzare ( ) (4) 
disprezzo (4) (3) 
dissimulare (4) (6) 
distante ( ) (6) 
distanza (3) (3) 
distendere (2) (3) 
distinguere (2) (3) 
distinto ( ) (5) 
distrarre (2) (3) 
distribuire ( ) (6) 
distruggere (3) (4) 
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disturbare (3) (4) 
dito (1) (2) 
divano (4) ( ) 
divenire (2) (1) 
diventare (1) 
diverso (2) (1) 
divertimento (4) 
divertire (2) (3) 
divertirsi ( ) (4) 
dividere (2) 
divino (2) (3) 
divisa ( ) (5) 
divorare (4) (5) 
dodici ( ) (3) 
dolce (1) 
dolcemente (3) 
dolcezza (2) (3) 
dolente ( ) (4) 
dolere, duolere (3) (4) 
dolore (1) (2) 
doloroso (2) (4) 
domanda (1) 
domandare (1) 
domani (1) 
domattina (4) 
domenica (3) (2) 
domestico (adj.) (2) (3) 
domestico (n.) ( ) (6) 
dominare (2) (4) 
dominio ( ) (5) 
donare (4) (3) 
donna (1) 

dono (2) (3) 
dopo (1) 

doppio (3) 
dormire ( ) (1) 
dorare ( ) (5) 
dorso (4) (6) 
dosso ( ) (6) 
dote ( ) (6) 
dotto ( ) (5) 
dottore (2) (3) 
dove (1) 

dovere (n.) (2) 
dovere (v.) (1) 
dovunque ( ) (4) 
dozzina ( ) (4) 
dramma (4) (6) 
dubbio (2) 
dubitare (2) (1) 
duca ( ) (6) 
due ( ) (1) 
dunque (1) 
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duomo ( ) (5) 
durante (2) (1) 
durare (1) 
duro (2) 


ebbene (1) (2) 
eccellente ( ) (3) 
eccesso ( ) (6) 
eccezione ( ) (6) 
eccitare (3) ( ) 
ecco ( ) (1) 

eco (2) 

economia (5) (6) 
edificio ( ) (6) 
educare (4) ( ) 
educazione ( ) (4) 
effetto (2) 
egoismo (3) ( ) 
elegante (2) (3) 
eleganza (2) (5) 
elementare ( ) (6) 
elemento ( ) (6) 
elemosina ( ) (6) 
elettrico (4) ( ) 
elevare (4) ( ) 
elogio ( ) (6) 
emozione (4) (6) 
empi(e)re ( ) (3) 
energia (3) (4) 
enorme (2) (3) 
entrambi (4) (6) 
entrare (1) 
entrata (4) ( ) 
entro (3) ( ) 
entusiasmo (3) 
epoca ( ) (5) 
eppure (1) 

erba (2) 

erede ( ) (5) 
eredita ( ) (6) 
eroe (3) (4) 
eroico ( ) (4) 
eroismo ( ) (6) 
errare ( ) (6) 
errore (2) (4) 
erta (4) ( ) 
esagerare (4) 
esaltare (4) (6) 
esame (4) (2) 
esaminare (3) (4) 
esatto (4) ( ) 
esaurire (4) ( ) 
esclamare (2) 


eseguire (5) (4) 
esempio (1) 
esercitare (4) (3) 
esercito ( ) (4) 
esercizio ( ) (3) 
esistenza (3) 
esistere (3) 
esitare (3) 
esitazione ( ) (6) 
esperienza (3) (5) 
esperto (4) (6) 
esporre (3) 
espressione (2) 
esprimere (3) (2) 
essere (1) 

estate (3) (2) 
estatico ( ) (6) 
estendere ( ) (5) 
esterno ( ) (6) 
estero ( ) (5) 
estivo ( ) (6) 
estraneo (2) (4) 
estremita ( ) (5) 
estremo (2) (4) 
eta (1) 

eterno (2) 
evidente ( ) (6) 
evitare (2) (3) 
evviva ( ) (6) 


fabbrica ( ) (4) 
fabbricare ( ) (4) 
faccenda (3) (2) 
faccia (1) 

facile (2) (1) 
facilmente (3) 
facolta ( ) (5) 
falda ( ) (6) 
fallire (4) ( ) 
falso (2) (3) 
fama ( ) (4) 
fame (2) (3) 
famiglia (1) 
famigliare (adj.) (4) ( ) 
famoso (2) (3) 
fanciullo (2) 
fango (4) 
fantasia (2) 
fantasma (3) (5) 
fantastico (3) (5) 
fare (1) 

farfalla ( ) (6) 
farina ( ) (6) 








fasciare ( ) (6) 
fascino (3) (5) 
fascio (4) 
fastidio ( ) (5) 
fatale (3) (4) 
fatica (2) 
faticoso ( ) (4) 
fatto (n.) (1) 
fattore ( ) (6) 
favore (4) (2) 
favorire (3) (2) 
fazzoletto (4) (2) 
febbraio ( ) (4) 
febbre (2) 
fede (1) (2) 
fedele ( ) (3) 
fedelta ( ) (5) 
felice (1) 
felicita (2) 
femmina ( ) (5) 
femminile (3) ( ) 
ferire (2) 
ferita (4) 
fermare (1) 
fermarsi ( ) (6) 
fermo (2) 
feroce (2) (4) 
ferreo (4) ( ) 
ferro (2) 
ferrovia ( ) (6) 
festa (1) 
fetta ( ) (6) 
flamma (2) 
fiammifero ( ) (6) 
fianco (1) (3) 
flatare ( ) (5) 
fiato (3) 
ficcare (4) (5) 
fico ( ) (4) 
fidare (4) (3) 
fiducia ( ) (3) 
fiero (2) (4) 
figgere (1) (6) 
figlio (1) 
figliuolo 

figliolo (1) (2) 
figura (1) (2) 
figurare (3) (4) 
figurarsi ( ) (5) 
fila (3) 
filare ( ) (5) 
filo (2) (3) 
filosofia (4) ( ) 
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filosofico (4) ( ) 

filosofo (4) 

finalmente (1) 

finché (2) 

fine (1) 

finestra (1) 

fingere (2) 

finire (1) 

fino (prep. & adv.) (1) 

fino (adj.) ( ) (5) 

finora (4) (5) 

fioco (4) 

fiore (1) 

fiorentino ( ) (6) 

fiorire (2) (4) 

firmare (4) (6) 

fischiare ( ) (5) 

fischio ( ) (5) 

fisico (3) ( ) 

fisionomia 
(fisomia) (3) (6) 

fissare (2) 

fisso ( ) (3) 

fitto (adj.) ( ) (5) 

fiume (2) 

florido (4) ( ) 

focolare ( ) (5) 

foglia (2) 

foglio (2) 

folla (2) 

folto (3) 

fondare ( ) (4) 

fondo (1) 

fontana ( ) (4) 

fonte (4) 

forchetta ( ) (4) 

foresta (4) ( ) 

forestiere (3) (5) 

forma (1) (2) 

formaggio ( ) (4) 

formare (2) 

formidabile ( ) (6) 

fornire ( ) (4) 

forse (1) 

forte (adj.) (1) 

forte (adv.) ( ) (2) 

fortemente ( ) (6) 

fortezza ( ) (6) 

fortuna (1) 

fortunato ( ) (3) 

forza (1) 

forzare (4) 

fosco (4) ( ) 


fra (or tra) ( ) (1) 
francese ( ) (2) 
franco ( ) (5) 
frase (2) 

frate ( ) (4) 
fratello (2) (1) 
frattanto ( ) (6) 
freddo (1) 
fremere (3) (4) 
fremito (3) (6) 
frenare ( ) (5) 
freno ( ) (5) 
frequertare ( ) (5) 
frequente (3) (6) 
freschezza (4) ( ) 
fresco (1) 

fretta (1) 
frettoloso ( ) (4) 
fronte (1) 
frugare (4) (5) 
fruscio (5) ( ) 
frutta ( ) (5) 
frutto (2) (3) 
fucile ( ) (4) 
fuga ( ) (6) 
fuggire (1) 
fumare (2) 
fumo (3) (2) 
fuoco (1) 
fuorché ( ) (4) 
fuori (1) 

furbo ( ) (4) 
furia (2) (3) 
furioso ( ) (5) 
furore ( ) (6) 
futuro (3) 


gaiezza (5) ( ) 
gaio (3) (6) 
galantuomo ( ) (2) 
galleria ( ) (4) 
gallina ( ) (4) 
gamba (2) 
gara ( ) (6) 
garbato ( ) (5) 
garbo ( ) (4) 
gatto (3) (4) 
gelare ( ) (4) 
gelo ( ) (5) 
gelosia (3) (5) 
geloso (2) (5) 
gemere (3) (4) 
gemito (4) (5) 
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generale (3) (2) 
generazione ( ) (5) 
genere (2) 
generosita ( ) (6) 
generoso (4) (3) 
genio (3) 

genitore (4) 
genitori ( ) (6) 
gennaio ( ) (4) 
gente (1) 

gentile (2) (1) 
gentilezza ( ) (4) 
gentiluomo ( ) (6) 
geografia ( ) (5) 
geografico ( ) (6) 
gesso ( ) (6) 
gesto (1) (2) 
gettare, gittare (1) (2) 
ghiaccio (4) (6) 
gia (1) 

giacca ( ) (6) 
giacché (4) 
giacchetta ( ) (6) 
giacere (3) (4) 
giallo (2) 

giardino (2) 
gigante (4) ( ) 
gigantesco ( ) (5) 
ginocchio (2) 


giocare, giuocare (1) (2) 


gioia (1) 
giornale (1) (2) 
giornata (1) 
giorno (1) 
giovane, giovine (1) 
giovanetto 
giovinetto (3) (6) 
giovanile (4) ( ) 
giovanotto (3) (5) 
giovare (2) (4) 
giovedi ( ) (5) 
gioventt (3) 
giovinezza (2) (4) 
girare (1) 
giro (2) 
gita ( ) (S) 
gid (1) 
giudicare (1) (2) 
giudice ( ) (3) 
giudizio (2) 
giugno ( ) (4) 
giungere (1) 
giuoco, gioco (2) 
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giuramento ( ) (4) 
giurare (2) 
giustificare ( ) (6) 
giustizia (3) (4) 
giusto (1) 

gloria (2) 

glorioso ( ) (4) 
goccia (4) 

godere (1) 

gola (2) 

gomito (2) (4) 
gonfiare (4) (6) 
gota (4) ( ) 
governare ( ) (3) 
governo (3) 
gradire ( ) (5) 
grado (2) (3) 
grammatica ( ) (4) 
grande (1) 
grandezza ( ) (3) 
grandioso ( ) (6) 
grano ( ) (4) 
grappolo ( ) (6) 
grasso (2) (3) 
gratitudine ( ) (4) 
grato (4) 

grattare ( ) (6) 
grave (1) 
gravemente ( ) (6) 
gravita ( ) (5) 
grazia (1) 

grazie ( ) (4) 
grazioso (4) (2) 
greco ( ) (5) 
grembo (3) ( ) 
gridare (1) 

grido (1) (2) 
grigio (2) (4) 
grosso (1) 

gruppo (2) (3) 
guadagnare (4) (1) 
guadagno (4) (5) 
guaio (4) (3) 
guancia (4) (3) 
guanciale (4) ( ) 
guanto (4) (3) 
guardare (1) 
guardia (3) (2) 
guarire (2) (3) 
guastare ( ) (4) 
guerra (2) 

guida ( ) (5) 
guidare (4) (3) 


gusto (2) 


idea (1) ( ) 

ideale (3) (5) 

ieri (1) 

iersera ( ) (6) 
ignorante (5) (3) 
ignoranza (4) (5) 
ignorare (3) (4) 
ignoto (2) (4) 
illuminare (2) (3) 
illusione (3) (5) 
illustre (4) 
imbarazzare ( ) (6) 
imbarazzo (5) 
imbecile ( ) (6) 
imitare (3) (4) 
immaginare (2) 
immaginazione (3) (6) 
immagine (1) (2) 


immediatamente ( ) (6) 


immenso (2) (3) 
immergere ( ) (5) 
immobile (2) (3) 
immobilita (4) ( ) 
immortale ( ) (6) 
impacciare (4) ( ) 
impallidire (4) (5) 
imparare (3) ( ) 
impaziente (4) 
impazienza ( ) (5) 
impazzire ( ) (6) 
impedire (2) 
impegnare ( ) (5) 
impegno ( ) (5) 
imperatore ( ) (5) 
impero ( ) (5) 
impeto (1) (3) 
impetuoso ( ) (6) 
impiegare (4) (5) 
impiegato ( ) (4) 
impiego ( ) (5) 
implorare (5) ( ) 
imporre (2) (3) 
importante (3) 
importanza (3) (4) 
importare (1) 
impossibile (2) 
imposta (5) ( ) 
impresa ( ) (3) 
impressione (2) (3) 
impronta ( ) (6) 
improvvisamente (4) 








improvviso (1) (2) 
impulso (4) ( ) 
inalzare (4) ( ) 
inaspettato ( ) (5) 
incalzare ( ) (5) 
incantare ( ) (6) 
incanto ( ) (4) 
incarico ( ) (5) 
incendio ( ) (6) 
incerto (2) (4) 
inchinare (3) ( ) 
inchinarsi ( ) (6) 
inchino ( ) (3) 
inchiodare ( ) (6) 
inchiostro (4) 
incominciare (2) 
incomodo (_ ) (5) 
incontrare (1) 
incontro (prep.) (2) (3) 
incontro (n.) ( ) (4) 
incoraggiare (4) 
incrociare (4) (5) 
indebolire ( ) (6) 
indegno ( ) (4) 
indi ( ) (5) 
indicare (1) (2) 
indice (3) (4) 
indietro (1) 
indifferente (2) (4) 
indifferenza (3) (5) 
indipendenza ( ) (5) 
indirizzare ( ) (6) 
indirizzo ( ) (4) 
individuo ( ) (6) 
indizio ( ) (6) 
indole ( ) (5) 
indomani ( ) (6) 
indossare (4) (6) 
indovinare (3) 
indugiare (4) (6) 
indurre (4) 
industria (4) (5) 
infame (4) (6) 
infantile (5) ( ) 
infanzia (4) ( ) 
infatti (adv.) (2) 
infelice (4) (3) 
inferiore (4) 
infermo (4) (6) 
inferno (3) (2) 
infilare (3) 

infine (2) (3) 
infinito (2) (3) 


informare (3) (4) 
informazione ( ) (6) 
ingannare (2) 
inganno ( ) (5) 
ingegnere (3) (4) 
ingegno (3) (2) 
ingenuo (3) (6) 
inghiottire ( ) (6) 
inginocchiare (3) ( ) 
inginocchiarsi ( ) (6) 
inglese ( ) (2) 
ingombrare (5) (4) 
ingrandire (4) (6) 
ingrato ( ) (4) 
innamorare (2) (5) 
innamorarsi ( ) (6) 
innamorato (adj.) ( ) (4) 
innanzi (1) (3) 
innanzi a ( ) (6) 
innocente (2) (5) 
innumerevole (5) ( ) 
inoltrare ( ) (6) 
inquieto ( ) (4) 
insegnare (2) (1) 
inseguire ( ) (6) 
insieme (1) (2) 
insieme con or a ( ) (5) 
insistere (2) 
insolito ( ) (4) 
insomma (2) 
insopportabile ( ) (6) 
insultare ( ) (6) 
intanto (1) 

intatto ( ) (5) 
intelletto ( ) (6) 
intellettuale ( ) (6) 
intelligente (4) (3) 
intelligenza (4) (3) 
intendere (1) 
intenerire ( ) (5) 
intenso (3) (5) 
intento (3) 
intenzione (2) (3) 
interamente (3) (6) 
interessante ( ) (4) 
interessare (4) (5) 
interesse (2) (1) 
interno (2) 

intero, intiero (2) 
interpretare ( ) (6) 
interrogare (2) 
interrompere (1) (2) 
intervallo (4) ( ) 
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intervenire (4) ( ) 
intimo (2) (3) 
intitolare ( ) (6) 
intorno (1) 
intravedere (3) (6) 
introdurre ( ) (4) 
inutile (1) 
inutilmente ( ) (4) 
invadere (4) 
invano (3) 
invecchiare (4) ( ) 
invece (1) 
inventare (4) 
inverno (2) 
investire ( ) (6) 
inviare ( ) (6) 
invidia (4) (5) 
invidiare (3) (6) 
invincibile (4) ( ) 
invisibile (3) ( ) 
invitare (2) 

invito (4) (3) 
invocare (4) 

ira (3) 

ironia (4) (5) 
ironico (4) ( ) 
irrequieto ( ) (6) 
irritare (2) ( ) 
isola ( ) (3) 
ispirare (4) (3) 
istante (2) (3) 
istinto (4) 


la (1) 

labbro (1) (2) 
ladro ( ) (2) 
laggid (2) (3) 
lagnarsi ( ) (4) 
lago (4) (3) 
lagrima, lacrima (1) (2) 
lamentare (2) ( ) 
lamentarsi ( ) (6) 
lamento (4) (5) 
lampada (3) 
lampeggiare ( ) (6) 
lampo (3) (2) 
lama (4) 

lanciare (2) (4) 
lanterna ( ) (6) 
largo (1) 

lasciare (1) 

lasst (2) (3) 

latino ( ) (3) 
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lato (2) 
latte (3) 
lavare (3) 
lavorare (1) 
lavoratore ( ) (6) 
lavoro (1) (2) 
legare (2) 

legge (1) (2) 
leggenda (4) ( ) 
leggere (1) 
leggermente (3) (5) 
leggero, leggiero (2) 
legno (2) (1) 
lembo (4) ( ) 
lentamente (2) 
lento (2) (1) 
lenzuolo (4) (6) 
lesto ( ) (4) 
letizia ( ) (6) 
lettera (1) 
letterato ( ) (6) 
letteratura ( ) (3) 
letto (1) 

lettore (4) (5) 
lettura ( ) (3) 
levare (1) 
lezione (2) 

li (1) 

libbra ( ) (6) 
liberamente ( ) (4) 
liberare (3) (2) 
liberazione ( ) (5) 
libero (1) (2) 
liberta (2) 
libreria ( ) (6) 
libro (1) 

licenza ( ) (3) 
licenziare ( ) (6) 
lieto (2) 

lieve (2) (3) 
limite (4) (6) 
limone ( ) (6) 
limpido (3) ( ) 
linea (2) (3) 
lingua (3) (1) 
linguaggio (3) 
lira (1) ( ) 

liscio ( ) (4) 

lite ( ) (6) 
livido (4) ( ) 
lodare (3) (2) 
lode ( ) (5) 
logico (4) ( ) 
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lombardo ( ) (6) 
lontananza (5) (6) 
lontano (1) 

Jotta (2) 

lottare ( ) (4) 
luccicare ( ) (4) 
luce (1) 

lucente (3) (4) 
lucido (3) (4) 
luglio (4) (5) 
lume (2) (1) 
luminoso (3) (6) 
luna (2) 

lunedi ( ) (4) 
lungamente ( ) (4) 
lungo (1) 

luogo (1) 

lupo ( ) (4) 
lusingare ( ) (5) 
lusso (4) 

lutto (4) ( ) 


ma ( ) (1) 
macchia (3) 
macchiare ( ) (5) 
macchina (2) (3) 
madre (1) 
maesta ( ) (6) 
maestro (1) 
magari (3) (6) 
magazzino ( ) (6) 
maggio (3) 
maggiore (1) 
magnifico (3) (2) 
magro (2) (3) 
mai (1) 
malanno ( ) (5) 
malato (2) (3) 
malattia (2) 
male (adv.) (1) 
male (adj.) ( ) (3) 
male (n.) (1) 
maledetto ( ) (4) 
maledire ( ) (4) 
maledizione ( ) (6) 
malgrado ( ) (3) 
maligno ( ) (6) 
malinconia 
melanconia (2) (3) 
malinconico 
melanconico (4) 
malizia ( ) (5) 
malo ( ) (3) 


malumore ( ) (6) 
mancanza ( ) (4) 
mancare (1) 
mancia ( ) (6) 
mandare (1) 
mangiare (2) (1) 
manica (3) 

manico ( ) (6) 
maniera (2) 
manifestare (4) (3) 
manifestazione ( ) (6) 
mano (1) 

mantello (3) (4) 
mantenere (3) (2) 
maraviglia (me) (2) 
maravigliare (2) (4) 
maravigliarsi (me) ( ) ( 
maraviglioso (me) (2) (3 
marcia ( ) (5) 

marco ( ) (6) 

mare (1) 

marina ( ) (4) 
maritare ( ) (4) 
marito (1) (2) 
marmo ( ) (4) 
martedi ( ) (6) 
martire ( ) (6) 
martirio (4) ( ) 
marzo ( ) (4) 
maschio ( ) (4) 
massimo (4) 
masticare ( ) (5) 
matematica ( ) (6) 
materia (4) 

matita ( ) (4) 
materiale (4) (5) 
matrimonio (2) (3) 
mattina (1) 

matto (3) 

maturare ( ) (6) 
maturo ( ) (3) 
mazzo (4) 

medesimo (2) (3) 
medicina (3) (4) 
medico (2) (1) 
meditare (4) 

meglio (1) 

mela ( ) (4) 
membro (4) (3) 
memoria (1) 

menare (3) (4) 
meno (1) 

mensa ( ) (5) 


5) 


) 








mente (1) 
mentire ( ) (5) 
mento (3) 

mentre (1) 
mercante (4) (6) 
mercato (3) 
merce ( ) (6) 
mercoledi ( ) (5) 
meridionale ( ) (5) 
meritare (3) (2) 
merito (4) (5) 
meschino (5) 
mescolare (4) (6) 
mese (1) 

messa (3) (4) 
mestiere (4) (2) 
mesto ( ) (6) 
meta (2) 

meta ( ) (6) 
metodo ( ) (6) 
metro (4) (5) 
mettere (1) 
mezzanotte ( ) (3) 
mezzo (1) 
mezzogiorno (4) (3) 
mica (4) 

migliaio ( ) (4) 
miglio ( ) (3) 
migliorare ( ) (4) 
migliore (1) 
milione ( ) (6) 
militare ( ) (4) 
mille ( ) (2) 
minaccia ( ) (4) 
minacciare (4) (2) 
minaccioso ( ) (2) 
minestra ( ) (4) 
ministero ( ) (6) 
ministro (3) (4) 
minore (3) 
minuscolo ( ) (6) 
minuto (n.) (1) (2) 
mira ( ) (6) 
mirabile (4) ( ) 
miracolo (2) (3) 
mirare ( ) (4) 
miserabile ( ) (5) 
miseria (3) (2) 
misericordia (4) (3) 
misero (3) 

missione ( ) (6) 
misterioso (2) (3) 
mistero (2) (3) 
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misto ( ) (5) 
misura (4) (2) 
misurare (4) (3) 
mite ( ) (3) 
mobile (adj.) (2) (4) 
modo ( ) (4) 
modello (4) (5) 
moderno (2) (3) 
modestia ( ) (5) 
modesto (3) 
modo (1) 

moglie (1) 

molle (2) (5) 
molto (1) 
momento (1) 
mondo (1) 
monello ( ) (6) 
moneta (4) (2) 
monotono ( ) (5) 
montagna (2) 
montare ( ) (3) 
monte (2) 
monumento (4) (5) 
morale (2) (5) 
mordere (3) (4) 
moribondo ( ) (6) 
morire (1) 
mormorare (2) (3) 
mormorio ( ) (5) 
mortale (3) (4) 
morte (1) 
mortificare ( ) (6) 
morto (n.) (1) ( ) 
morto (adj.) ( ) (2) 
mosca ( ) (4) 
mostrare (1) 
mostro (4) (5) 
motivo (4) (3) 
moto (2) 
movimento (2) 
mucchio ( ) (4) 
municipio ( ) (6) 
muovere, movere (1) 
muro (1) (2) 
musica (2) ( ) 
muso ( ) (5) 
mutare (1) (2) 
muto (2) (3) 


napoletano ( ) (6) 
narrare (3) (4) 
nascere (1) 
nascondere (1) 


nascosto ( ) (4) 
naso (2) 

nastro (4) (6) 
natio ( ) (6) 
natura (1) (2) 
naturale (2) 
naturalmente (2) (3) 
nave (4) 
nazionale (4) 
nazione ( ) (5) 
né ( ) (1) 
neanche (3) 
nebbia (2) (3) 
necessario (2) (1) 
necessita (3) (4) 
negare (2) 
negozio ( ) (3) 
nemico (2) 
nemmeno (2) 
neppure (2) (1) 
nero (1) 

nervo (2) (5) 
nervoso (2) (5) 
nessuno (1) 
netto ( ) (6) 
neve (3) (2) 
nevicare ( ) (5) 
nido (4) (3) 
niente (1) 
nipote, nepote (3) (2) 
nobile (2) 

noce ( ) (6) 

noia (3) 

noioso ( ) (6) 
nome (1) 
nominare (3) (4) 
non ( ) (1) 
nondimeno ( ) (5) 
nonno (4) (2) 
nonostante ( ) (5) 
nord ( ) (5) 
norma (4) ( ) 
nota (3) (4) 
notare (2) 
notizia (1) 

noto (3) (4) 
notte (1) 
notturno (3) (5) 
nove ( ) (3) 
novella ( ) (3) 
novembre ( ) (4) 
novita (3) (4) 
nozze (3) 
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nube ( ) (4) 

nudo (2) (4) 

nulla (1) 

numero (3) (1) 
numeroso ( ) (4) 
nuovamente ( ) (4) 
nuovo (1) 

nutrire ( ) (3) 
nuvola (3) (4) 


obbedire, ubbedire (2) ( ) 


obbligare (2) 
obbligo ( ) (4) 
oblio (4) ( ) 
occasione (2) 
occhiali (4) (5) 
occhiata (2) (3) 
occhio (1) 
occidente ( ) (6) 
occorrere (2) 
occupare (1) (2) 
occupato ( ) (6) 
occupazione ( ) (6) 
oceano ( ) (6) 
odiare (3) 

odio (2) (3) 
odore (2) (3) 
offendere (2) (3) 
offerta ( ) (5) 
offrire (1) 
oggetto (3) (2) 
oggi (1) 

ogni (1) 

ognuno (3) 

olio (3) 

oltre (1) (2) 
oltrepassare ( ) (6) 
ombra (1) (2) 
ombrella (4) 
onda (2) 

onde (2) (3) 
ondeggiare ( ) (6) 
onesto (3) (2) 
onorare ( ) (2) 
onore (1) 

opera (1) 
operaio (3) 
operare (4) ( ) 
operazione ( ) (6) 
opinione (3) (2) 
opporre (2) (4) 
opportuno (5) 
opposto ( ) (5) 
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oppresso ( ) (6) 
opprimere (3) (4) 
oppurre ( ) (5) 
ora (n.) (1) 

ora (adv.) (1) 
orario ( ) (6) 
ordinare (2) (1) 
ordinario ( ) (5) 
ordine (2) (1) 
orecchio (1) (2) 
orgoglio (2) (3) 
orgoglioso (3) (6) 
orientale ( ) (6) 
oriente ( ) (5) 
originale (4) (5) 
origine ( ) (5) 
orizzonte (2) (4) 
orlo (3) (5) 
ormai, omai (1) 
ornare ( ) (6) 
oro (1) 

orologio (3) (2) 
orrendo ( ) (6) 
orribile (3) 
orrore (2) (3) 
orso ( ) (4) 
orto (3) 

osare (1) (3) 
oscurare ( ) (5) 
oscurita (4) ( ) 
oscuro (2) (3) 
ospite (3) (6) 
osservare (1) 
osservazione (4) (3) 
osso (4) (3) 
ostacolo (4) 
osteria ( ) (4) 
ostinare (4) ( ) 
ostinarsi ( ) (5) 
ostinato ( ) (5) 
ottavo ( ) (6) 
ottenere (3) (1) 
ottimo ( ) (2) 
otto { ) (1) 
ottobre (3) (4) 
ove ( ) (2) 
ovvero ( ) (6) 
ozio (4) (5) 


pacco ( ) (4) 
pace (1) 
pacifico ( ) (6) 
padre (1) 


padrone (1) 
paesaggio ( ) (4) 
paesano ( ) (6) 
paese (1) 

pagare (1) 

pagina (2) (3) 
paglia (4) (3) 

paio (2) 

palazzo (2) 

palco ( ) (6) 
palla ( ) (5) 
pallido (1) (2) 
pallore (4) ( ) 
palma (4) (5) 
palpebra (3) ( ) 
palpito ( ) (5) 
pane (2) (1) 
paniere ( ) (5) 
panno (3) (4) 
papa ( ) (6) 
paradiso (3) 
paragonare ( ) (5) 
parecchio (2) 
parente (2) 

parere (1) 

parete (3) (2) 
pari (2) 

parlare (1) 

parola (1) 

parte (1) 
partenza (3) 
particolare (2) (3) 
partire (1) 

partita (3) 

partito (4) (3) 
passaggio (4) (2) 
passare (1) 
passato (n.) (2) (3) 
passeggiare (3) (1) 
passeggiata (4) (3) 
passeggiero ( ) (6) 
passeggio (4) ( ) 
passione (2) (3) 
passo (1) 

pasta ( ) (5) 
pasto ( ) (5) 
paterno (3) (5) 
patire () (4) 
patria (3) (2) 
patrimonio (5) ( ) 
patto (4) (3) 
paura (1) 

pauroso (3) 
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pausa (3) (4) 
pavimento (3) (4) 
paziente ( ) (4) 
pazienza (3) (2) 
pazzia (3) (5) 
pazo (2) (3) 
peccato (2) 
pecora ( ) (4) 
peggio (peggiore) (2) (1) 
pelle (2) (3) 

pelo ( ) (4) 

pena (2) 

penare ( ) (6) 
pendere (3) (5) 
penetrare (4) (3) 
penna (3) (1) 
penoso (4) (6) 
pensare (1) 
pensiero (1) 
pensieroso ( ) (6) 
pensoso (4) (6) 
pentire (3) ( ) 
pentirsi ( ) (2) 
per ( ) (1) 

pera ( ) (5) 
perché (1) 

percid (2) 
percorrere (4) 
perdere (1) 
perdita ( ) (S) 
perdonare (1) (2) 
perdono (3) (4) 
peregrino (4) ( ) 
perfettamente ( ) (5) 
perfetto (2) 
perfezione (4) ( ) 
perfino (2) 
pericolo (2) 
pericoloso (3) 
periodo (4) 

perla ( ) (5) 
permesso ( ) (2) 
permettere (1) 
perd (1) 

perplesso ( ) (6) 
perseguitare ( ) (6) 
persino (4) (2) 
persona (1) 
personaggio (3) 
personale (4) (6) 
persuadere (3) 
pervenire ( ) (5) 
pesante (4) (3) 


pesare (3) 
pesca ( ) (5S) 
pescare ( ) (4) 
pesce ( ) (4) 
peso (2) 
pessimo ( ) (5) 
pettinare ( ) (5) 
petto (1) (2) 
pezzo (1) 
piacere (n.) (1) 
piacere (v.) (1) 
piacevole (4) 
piangere (1) 
piano (n.) (2) ( ) 
piano (adv.) (2) (1) 
pianta (2) 
piantare (3) 
pianto (2) 
pianura (4) 
piatto (2) 
piazza (2) 
picchiare (3) (2) 
piccino (3) 
piccolo (1) 
piede (1) 

piega (4) (6) 
piegare (2) 
pieno (1) 

pieta (1) (2) 
pietoso (4) ( ) 
pietra (1) (3) 
pigliare (1) 

pio (3) ( ) 
pioggia (3) (2) 
piovere (3) (2) 
pittore (4) 
pittura (3) 

pid (1) 
piuttosto (1) 
placido (4) (6) 
pochino ( ) (5) 
poco (1) 
poesia (2) (3) 
poeta (2) (3) 
poetico (4) (S) 
poi (1) 

poiché (1) (2) 
politica ( ) (5) 
politico (3) (4) 
polso (3) 
poltrona (2) (5) 
polvere ( ) (4) 
polvero (3) ( ) 
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polveroso ( ) (6) 
pomeriggio (3) (5) 
pomodoro ( ) (6) 
ponte (3) 
popolare ( ) (4) 
popolazione ( ) (5) 
popolo (2) 
porgere (3) (2) 
porre (1) 

porta (1) 

portare (1) 

porto (n.) ( ) (3) 
portone (4) (5) 
posare (2) 
posizione (4) 
possedere (3) 
possibile (2) 

posta (2) (3) 
posto (1) 

potente (3) (4) 
potenza (3) (4) 
potere (n.) (3) ( ) 
potere (v.) (1) 
poveretto ( ) (4) 
povero (1) 
poverta ( ) (5) 
pranzare (4) (5) 
pranzo (2) (1) 
pratica ( ) (5) 
praticare ( ) (3) 
pratico (2) (5) 
prato (3) (4) 
precedente ( ) (6) 
precedere ( ) (5) 
precipitare (2) 
precisamente ( ) (4) 
preciso (2) (3) 
preda (3) (6) 
predicare ( ) (6) 
preferire (2) 
pregare (1) 
preghiera (2) 
premere (3) 
premura ( ) (5S) 
premio (3) 
premuroso ( ) (6) 
prendere (1) 
preoccupare (4) ( ) 
preoccupazione (3) ( ) 
preparare (1) 
presa ( ) (6) 
presentare (1) 
presente (n.) (3) (2) 
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presenza (2) 
presidente ( ) (5) 
presso (1) 
prestare (4) (2) 
prestito ( ) (6) 
presto (1) 

prete (2) (4) 
pretendere ( ) (3) 
pretesto (3) 
prevedere ( ) (4) 
prevenire ( ) (4) 
prezioso (2) 
prezzo ( ) (3) 
prigione ( ) (4) 
prigionia ( ) (6) 
prima (1) 
primavera (3) (2) 
primo (1) 
principale ( ) (3) 
principe ( ) (3) 
principiare ( ) (5) 
principio (1) 
privato ( ) (6) 
privo ( ) (6) 
probabilmente ( ) (4) 
problema (3) (4) 
procedere (2) (4) 
processo (3) (6) 
proclamare ( ) (6) 
procurare (4) (3) 
produrre (4) (5) 
professione (4) 
professore (3) 
profondamente (4) (3) 
profondo (1) 
profumo (2) (4) 
progetto ( ) (4) 
progresso ( ) (6) 
proibire ( ) (3) 
prolungare (4) (5) 
promessa (4) (3) 
promettere (2) (1) 
prontamente ( ) (6) 
pronto (1) 
pronunziare (2) 
proporre (2) (3) 
proposito (2) 
proposta ( ) (5) 
propriamente ( ) (5) 
proprieta ( ) (5) 
proprio (1) 
prorompere ( ) (3) 
prosa ( ) (5) 
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proseguire (2) 
prossimo (4) (2) 
proteggere (3) (2) 
protendere ( ) (5) 
protestare (3) (6) 
prova (2) (1) 
provare (1) 
provenire ( ) (5) 
proverbio ( ) (4) 
provincia (4) 
provocare ( ) (6) 
provvedere ( ) (3) 
provvidenza ( ) (6) 
prudente ( ) (5) 
prudenza ( ) (5) 
pubblicare ( ) (5) 
pubblico (2) 
pugno (2) 

pulire (3) (4) 
pulito ( ) (4) 
punire ( ) (5) 
punta (3) (2) 
puntare (4) (6) 
punto (n.) (1) 
punto (adv.) ( ) (2) 
pupilla (3) (5) 
purché (_ ) (2) 
pure (1) 

puro (2) (3) 
purtroppo ( ) (5) 


qua ( ) (1) 
quaderno ( ) (5) 
quadro (3) (2) 
qualche (1) 
qualcheduno ( ) (5) 
qualcosa (2) (4) 
qualcuno (1) (2) 
qualita (3) (2) 
qualsisia ( ) (6) 
qualunque (2) 
quando (1) 
quantita ( ) (5) 
quanto (1) 
quantunque (3) (4) 
quaranta ( ) (4) 
quartiere ( ) (5) 
quarto ( ) (2) 
quasi (1) 
quattordici ( ) (5) 
quattro ( ) (1) 
quercia (5) 
questione (2) (4) 


qui ( ) (1) 
quiete ( ) (5) 
quieto (3) (6) 
quindi (3) (2) 
quindici ( ) (3) 
quinto ( ) (3) 


rabbia (4) 

rabbioso ( ) (6) 
raccogliere (2) (1) 
raccolta ( ) (5) 
raccolto ( ) (6) 
raccomandare (3) (2) 
raccontare (1) 
racconto (3) 

radere ( ) (6) 
radice (3) (5) 

rado (3) 

radunare ( ) (6) 
ragazzo (1) 

raggio (3) (2) 
raggiungere (2) 
ragionamento (3) (6) 
ragionare (2) (3) 
ragione (1) 
ragionevole ( ) (4) 
rallegrare ( ) (5) 
rallentare ( ) (5) 
rammentare (4) (3) 
ramo (4) (3) 
rancore (3) (5) 
rapidamente (2) (3) 
rapidita ( ) (5) 
rapido (2) (3) 
rapire ( ) (5) 
rappresentare (3) (2) 
raro (3) 
rassegnarsi ( ) (5) 
rasserenare (4) ( ) 
rauco (5) ( ) 

razza (4) (3) 

re (2) (1) 

reale (3) (5) 

realta (2) (3) 
recare (2) 

recente (4) (5) 
recitare (4) 
regalare ( ) (2) 
regalo ( ) (3) 
reggere (2) 

regina ( ) (2) 
regione ( ) (5) 
regnare ( ) (3) 
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regno (3) 

regola ( ) (3) 
regolare ( ) (3) 
regolarmente ( ) (5) 
relazione (4) (5) 
religione (4) (6) 
religioso (3) (4) 
remo ( ) (6) 
remoto ( ) (6) 
rendere (1) 
replicare ( ) (5) 
repubblica (4) (6) 
resistenza ( ) (4) 
resistere (2) (3) 
respingere (3) (5) 
respirare (2) (3) 
respiro (2) (3) 
restare (1) 
restituire ( ) (2) 
resto (1) (2) 

rete ( ) (4) 

retta ( ) (4) 
rialzare (3) (5) 
riaprire ( ) (5) 
riavere ( ) (5) 
ribattere ( ) (6) 
ribellarsi ( ) (6) 
ribelle ( ) (6) 
ribellione (4) ( ) 
ricadere (4) (5) 
ricamo (4) ( ) 
ricchezza (3) (2) 
ricco (1) 

ricerca (3) (4) 
ricercare (4) (6) 
ricevere (1) 
richiamare (4) (3) 
richiedere ( ) (4) 
richiudere (4) ( ) 
ricominciare (2) (4) 
ricondurre ( ) (6) 
riconoscenza (4) ( ) 
riconoscere (1) 
ricoprire ( ) (5) 
ricordare (1) 
ricordo (1) (3) 
ricorrere (3) 
ricusare ( ) (5) 
ridare ( ) (5) 
ridente (4) (5) 
ridere (1) 

Tidicolo (2) (3) 
ridurre (2) (1) 


riempire, riempiere (2) (3) 
rientrare (2) 
rifare (2) 

riferire ( ) (4) 
rifiutare (2) 
rifiuto ( ) (5) 
riflessione ( ) (6) 
riflettere (3) 
riga ( ) (4) 

rigido (4) (5) 
riguardare ( ) (3) 
riguardo (4) (2) 
rilevare ( ) (5) 
rimandare (4) (6) 
rimanere (1) 
rimediare ( ) (5) 
rimedio (3) 
rimettere (2) 
rimorso (3) (4) 
rimproverare ( ) (4) 
rimprovero (4) 
rincrescere ( ) (5) 
ringraziamento ( ) (6) 
ringraziare (3) (1) 
rinnovare (3) (5) 
rinunziare (3) 
riparare ( ) (4) 
ripartire (4) ( ) 
ripassare ( ) (5) 
ripensare (4) (5) 
ripetere (1) 
ripigliare (3) 
riporre (2) (4) 
riportare ( ) (3) 
riposare (2) (3) 
riposo (2) 
riprendere (1) 
risalire (3) (4) 
risata (3) (4) 
rischiarare ( ) (5) 
rischiare ( ) (6) 
riscuotere ( ) (5) 
riso (3) (2) 
risoluto ( ) (3) 
risoluzione ( ) (3) 
risolvere (4) (2) 
risonare, risuonare (4) ( ) 
risorgere (4) ( ) 
risparmiare (4) (2) 
risparmio ( ) (5) 
rispettabile ( ) (6) 
rispettare ( ) (3) 
rispetto (2) 
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rispettoso ( ) (6) 
rispondere (1) 
risposta (2) (1) 
risultato ( ) (5) 
risvegliare (4) 
ritardo (4) (3) 
ritenere ( ) (5) 
ritirare (2) 
ritornare (1) 
ritorno (2) 
ritrarre ( ) (4) 
ritratto (3) 
ritrovare (2) 
ritto (3) 
riunione ( ) (6) 
riunire (4) (3) 
riuscire (1) 

riva (3) 

rivale ( ) (6) 
rivedere (1) (2) 
rivelare (2) (3) 
riverenza ( ) (5) 
riverire ( ) (4) 
rivolgere (2) 
rivoltare (4) ( ) 
rivoluzione ( ) (6) 
roba (2) 

robusto (4) 
rodere ( ) (6) 
romano ( ) (4) 
romanzo (3) 
rompere (1) 
rondine (5) ( ) 
rosa (2) 

roseo (3) (5) 
rosso (1) 

rossore ( ) (6) 
rotondo ( ) (5) 
rovesciare (2) (3) 
rovescio ( ) (5) 
rovina (4) 
rovinare (4) (3) 
rozzo ( ) (6) 
rubare (3) (2) 
ruga (4) ( ) 
rumore ( ) (2) 
rumore, romore (2) ( ) 
ruota (4) (5) 


sabato ( ) (3) 
sabbia ( ) (5) 
sacco (3) 
sacrificare ( ) (5) 
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sacrificio, sacrifizio (3) 
sacro (2) (3) 
saggio (4) (6) 
sala (2) (1) 

sale ( ) (6) 
saldo (4) ( ) 
salire (1) 
salotto (2) (3) 
saltare (2) 

salto ( ) (3) 
salutare (1) 
salute (2) (1) 
saluto (3) (2) 
salvare (2) (1) 
salvo ( ) (3) 
sangue (1) (5) 
sano (4) (2) 
santita (4) ( ) 
santo (1) (2) 
sapere (1) 
sapienza (4) ( ) 
sapone ( ) (6) 
sarto ( ) (6) 
sasso (4) (5) 
savio ( ) (5) 
sbadigliare ( ) (5) 
sbagliare (2) 
sbaglio ( ) (5) 
sbarcare ( ) (6) 
sbattere (4) (5) 
sboccare (4) ( ) 
sbrigare ( ) (6) 
sbuffare ( ) (5) 
scacciare (4) ( ) 
scaffale ( ) (4) 
scala (2) (1) 
scaldare ( ) (5) 
scalzo ( ) (6) 
scambiare (3) (5) 
scampare (3) ( ) 
scandalo (4) ( ) 
scansare ( ) (6) 
scappare (2) 
scarpa (3) (2) 
scarso ( ) (5) 
scatola (2) (3) 
scattare (4) ( ) 
scegliere (2) 
scelta ( ) (4) 
scemare ( ) (6) 
scena (2) 
scendere (1) 
scherzare (4) (2) 
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scherzo ( ) (3) 
schiacciare ( ) (6) 
schiavo (4) ( ) 
schiena (4) 
schiera ( ) (6) 
schietto (4) (5) 
sciagura ( ) (6) 
scialle ( ) (5) 
scientifico (4) ( ) 
scienza (2) 
scimmia ( ) (6) 
scintillare (3) (5) 
sciocco (adj.) (3) (5) 
sciocco (n.) ( ) (6) 
sciocchezza (4) (5) 
sciogliere (2) 
sciopero ( ) (6) 
sciupare (3) ( ) 
scivolare (3) (6) 
scoglio ( ) (5) 
scolastico ( ) (6) 
scolpire ( ) (5) 
scommessa ( ) (6) 
scommettere ( ) (6) 
scomparire (2) 
sconosciuto ( ) (4) 
scoperta (3) 
scoperto ( ) (6) 
scopo (3) (2) 
scoppiare (2) 
scoppio (3) 
scoprire (1) (2) 
scordare (4) 
scorgere (1) (2) 
scorrere (2) (4) 
scorso ( ) (4) 
scritto (4) ( ) 
scrittore ( ) (3) 
scrittura ( ) (5) 
scrivania (3) (5) 
scrivere (1) 
scrollare (4) (6) 
scrupolo ( ) (4) 
scudo ( ) (4) 
scultura ( ) (6) 
scuola (2) (1) 


scuotere, scotere (1) (3) 


scuro (2) (4) 
scusa (2) 
scusare (2) (1) 
sdegno (4) (3) 
se ( ) (1) 
sebbene (2) (5) 


seccare (4) 

secco (2) (3) 
secolare (adj.) (4) ( ) 
secolo (2) (1) 
secondo (prep.) (1) 
sedere (1) 

sedia (2) 

sedici ( ) (6) 
sedurre ( ) (4) 
seggiola (3) (2) 
segnale ( ) (6) 
segnare (4) (3) 
segno (1) 
segretario ( ) (5) 
segreto, secreto (2) 
seguente ( ) (2) 
seguire (1) 
seguitare (3) (2) 
sei ( ) (2) 
selvaggio (3) 
selvatico ( ) (6) 
sembrare (1) 
seminare ( ) (5) 
semplice (2) 
semplicemente (3) (5) 
semplicita (4) ( ) 
sempre (1) 

senno ( ) (5) 
seno (3) 
sensazione (3) ( ) 
sensibile (5) ( ) 
senso (1) (2) 
sentiero (4) 
sentimento (1) (2) 
sentire (1) 

senza (1) 
separare (3) 
sepellire (4) ( ) 
seppellire ( ) (6) 
sera (1) 

serata (4) ( ) 
serbare (3) (5) 
sereno (2) 

serie ( ) (6) 
serieta ( ) (4) 
serio (1) 

serrare (3) (4) 
serva ( ) (4) 
servigio ( ) (6) 
servire (1) 
servitore (5) (3) 
servitd ( ) (6) 
servizio (2) 
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servo (2) (3) 
sessanta ( ) (6) 
sesto ( ) (5) 

seta (3) (2) 

sete ( ) (3) 

sette ( ) (3) 
settembre ( ) (4) 
settimana (2) (1) 
severo (3) 

sfida ( ) (6) 
sfidare (4) (6) 
sfiorare (4) ( ) 
sfogare (4) ( ) 
sforzare (4) 
sforzarsi ( ) (6) 
sforzo (2) (1) 
sfuggire ( ) (3) 
sgomento (4) 
sgridare ( ) (5) 
sguardo (1) 

si( ) (1) 

sicché (4) ( ) 
siccome (3) (1) 
siciliano ( ) (5) 
sicurezza (4) (3) 
sicuro (1) 

siepe (3) (4) 
sigaretta (4) ( ) 
sigaro (4) (5) 
significare (4) (2) 
significato ( ) (4) 
signore ( ) (1) 
signoria ( ) (6) 
signorile ( ) (5) 
signorina ( ) (2) 
silenzio (1) 
silenzioso (2) (3) 
sillaba ( ) (5) 
simile (1) 
simpatia (3) (6) 
simpatico ( ) (4) 
sincero (2) (3) 
sindaco ( ) (5) 
singhiozzare (4) (6) 
singhiozzo (3) (4) 
singolare (adj.) (4) (3) 
Sinistra ( ) (4) 
sinistro (1) (3) 
sino (2) (3) 
sistema ( ) (4) 
situazione (4) (6) 
slancio ( ) (4) 
smania ( ) (6) 
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smarrire (3) 
smarrito ( ) (6) 
smettere (3) 
smorfia ( ) (6) 
smorto (4) ( ) 
soave (2) (3) 
socchiudere (3) ( ) 
soccorrere ( ) (5) 
soccorso ( ) (6) 
sociale (3) (5) 
societa (3) (4) 
soddisfare (3) 
soddisfazione (4) 
sofferenza (3) (5) 
sofhare (2) ( ) 
soffio (3) ( ) 
soffitto ( ) (5) 
soffocare (2) (3) 
soffrire (1) 
soggetto ( ) (3) 
soggezione ( ) (4) 
soggiorno ( ) (6) 
soggiungere (2) (3) 
soglia (2) (3) 
sognare (2) 
sogno (1) 
solamente (2) (3) 
solco ( ) (6) 
soldato (2) (3) 
soldo (2) 

sole (1) 

solenne (3) 
solennita (4) ( ) 
solere, suolere (2) 
solitario (2) (3) 
solito (1) 
solitudine (2) (4) 
sollevare (2) 

solo (1) 

soltanto (1) 
somigliare ( ) (3) 
somma (4) (3) 
sommo ( ) (5) 
sonno (1) (2) 
sonoro ( ) (5) 
sopportare (3) (4) 
sopra, sovra (1) 
soprabito (5) 
sopracciglio (4) (5) 
soprattutto (3) (5) 
sordo (3) 

sorella (2) 
sorgente ( ) (5) 


sorgere (2) (3) 
sorprendere (2) 
sorpresa (3) (2) 
sorridente ( ) (5) 
sorridere (1) 
sorriso (1) (2) 
sorte (2) 
sospendere (3) (4) 
sospettare (3) (5) 
sospetto (3) (2) 
sospingere ( ) (6) 
sospirare (3) (2) 
sospiro (3) ( ) 
sostanza (4) ( ) 
sostegno ( ) (5) 
sostenere (2) 
sostituire (4) (6) 
sottana (4) ( ) 
sottile (2) 

sotto ( ) (1) 
sottomettere (3) ( ) 
sottovoce ( ) (5) 
sottrarre (4) 
sovente ( ) (5) 
sovrano ( ) (5) 
spada (4) (5) 
spagnuolo ( ) (4) 
spalancare (2) (4) 
spalla (1) (2) 
spalliera ( ) (6) 
spandere (4) 
spargere (3) 
sparire (2) 
spasimo (3) (6) 
spasso ( ) (5) 
spaventare (2) 
spavento (4) 
spaventoso ( ) (5) 
spazio (3) (5) 
spazzare ( ) (6) 
specchio (2) 
speciale (4) 
specialmente (3) (2) 
specie (2) 

spedire ( ) (4) 
spegnere, spengere (1) (2) 
spendere (4) (2) 
speranza (1) 
sperare (1) 

spesa (3) (2) 
spesso (1) 
spettacolo (3) (2) 
spettatore ( ) (5) 
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spettro (4) ( ) 
spezzare (2) (4) 
spiaggia ( ) (4) 
spiare (4) (6) 
spiccare ( ) (4) 
spiegare (1) 
spiegazione (3) (5) 
spina (4) 
spingere (1) (2) 
spirare (4) 
spirito (1) 
spirituale (4) ( ) 
splendere ( ) (3) 
splendido (3) 
splendore ( ) (4) 
spogliare (3) (4) 
sponda (4) (5) 
spontaneo (4) ( ) 
sporgere (4) (5) 
sportello ( ) (5) 
sposare (2) 
sposo (2) 
spuntare (4) (3) 
squadrare ( ) (5) 
squisito (4) 
stabilire (3) 
staccare (2) 
stagione (4) (2) 
stamani ( ) (2) 
stamattina ( ) (5) 
stampa (5) ( ) 
stampare (4) ( ) 
stanchezza (4) 
stanco (1) (2) 
stanotte ( ) (4) 
stanza (1) 

stare (1) 

stasera (3) (2) 
stato (2) (1) 
statua (4) 
stazione (2) (3) 
stella (2) 
stendere (1) (2) 
stentare ( ) (5) 
stento (2) 

stesso (1) 

stile (3) ( ) 
stima ( ) (6) 
stimare (4) (3) 
stirare ( ) (5) 
stivale ( ) (4) 
stoffa (2) (5) 
stomaco (3) 
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storia (2) (1) 
storico ( ) (5) 
strada (1) 
strage ( ) (6) 
straniero (3) 
strano (1) 
straordinario (2) 
strappare (2) 
strepito ( ) (6) 
stretta ( ) (4) 
stretto ( ) (2) 
stridere (5) (6) 
stringere (1) 
striscia (4) ( ) 
strisciare ( ) (6) 
strumento (3) (4) 
studente (4) 
studiare (2) (1) 
studio (1) 
studioso ( ) (5) 
stupendo ( ) (5) 
stupido (2) (4) 
stupire ( ) (6) 
stupore ( ) (3) 
su ( )(1) 

subire ( ) (6) 
subito (1) 
sublime (4) ( ) 
succedere (2) 
successo ( ) (6) 
sud ( ) (6) 
sudare (3) (4) 
sudicio ( ) (3) 
sudore ( ) (5) 
sufficiente ( ) (5) 
suggerire (4) 
sugo ( ) (6) 
suicidio (4) ( ) 
suolo ( ) (3) 
suonare, sonare (1) 
suono (2) 
superare (4) (3) 
superbo (2) (3) 
superficie (5) ( ) 
superiore (2) 


supplichevole ( ) (6) 


supplicare ( ) (4) 
supporre ( ) (4) 
supremo (3) (5) 
susurrare ( ) (5) 
svegliare (1) (2) 
svelare ( ) (5) 
svelto (4) 


sventolare ( ) (5) 
sventura (3) 
sventurato ( ) (6) 
sviluppare ( ) (5) 
sviluppo ( ) (5) 
svolgere ( ) (6) 
svoltare (4) ( ) 


tacere (1) 
tagliare (2) 

tale (1) 

talento ( ) (6) 
talora ( ) (6) 
taluno ( ) (6) 
talvolta (2) (5) 
tanto (1) 
tappeto (4) (5) 
tardare (3) (4) 
tardi (1) 

tardo ( ) (6) 
tasca (3) (1) 
tastare ( ) (6) 
tavola (1) 
tavolino (3) 
tavolo ( ) (5) 
tazza (4) 

té ( ) (6) 

teatro (2) 
tedesco ( ) (2) 
tela (4) (2) 
telegramma (3) ( ) 
tema ( ) (5) 
temere (1) 
tempesta (3) (4) 
tempio (4) ( ) 
tempo (1) 
temporale ( ) (5) 
tenace ( ) (5) 
tenda (3) (4) 
tendere (1) (2) 
tenere (1) 
tenerezza (2) (3) 
tenero (3) 
tentare (1) (2) 
tentativo ( ) (5) 
tentazione ( ) (6) 
tenue (4) ( ) 
terminare (3) 
termine (4) 
terra (1) 

terreno (2) 
terribile (1) (2) 
terrore (2) (4) 








terzo ( ) (2) 
tesoro (3) 

testa (1) 
testimonio ( ) (5) 
testina ( ) (6) 
tetto (2) 

tiepido, tepido (4) (6) 
timidamente ( ) (6) 
timido (3) (6) 
timore (2) (4) 
tipo ( ) (6) 
tiranno ( ) (5) 
tirare (1) 

tiro ( ) (5) 

titolo (3) (4) 
toccare (1) 

tocce (3) (5) 
togliere (1) 

tomba (2) (5) 
tondo ( ) (4) 

tono (2) ( ) 

topo ( ) (6) 
torbido, torpido (4) ( ) 
torcere (4) (5) 
tormentare (3) 
tormento (3) (5) 
tornare (1) 

torre (4) 

torto (1) (2) 

torvo ( ) (6) 
tossire ( ) (5) 
tosto ( ) (4) 
tovaglia ( ) (6) 
traccia (2) (4) 
tradimento (3) (5) 
tradire (2) 
traditore ( ) (6) 
tradizione (4) (5) 
tradurre ( ) (4) 
tragedia (4) (6) 
tragico (3) (5) 
tramontare ( ) (6) 
tramonto (3) 
tranne ( ) (6) 
tranquillamente (3) (4) 
tranquillita ( ) (5) 
tranquillo (1) (2) 
trarre (2) 
trascinare (2) (3) 
trascorrere (4) (5) 
trascurare ( ) (5) 
trasformare (3) (5) 
trasportare ( ) (4) 


trasporto ( ) (4) 
trattare (2) (1) 
trattato ( ) (6) 
trattenere (2) 
tratto (1) 
traversare ( ) (6) 
traverso (4) 

tre ( ) (2) 
tredici ( ) (5) 
tremante (4) 
tremare (1) 
tremendo ( ) (4) 
tremito (4) ( ) 
treno (2) 
tribunale ( ) (6) 
trionfale ( ) (6) 
trionfante ( ) (6) 
trionfare (4) 
trionfo (3) (4) 
triste (1) (2) 
tristezza (2) (3) 
tristo ( ) (5) 
troncare ( ) (6) 
tronco (3) 
troppo (1) 
trovare (1) 
tumulto (3) (6) 
tuono (4) (1) 
turbamento (3) (6) 
turbare (2) 
turbine ( ) (6) 
turchino ( ) (5) 
turco ( ) (6) 
tuttavia (3) (2) 
tutto (1) 


ubbidire ( ) (2) 

uccello (3) (2) 

uccidere (2) 

udire (1) 

ufficiale (4) (3) 

ufficio (3) 

uguale, eguale (3) (4) 

ugualmente, 
egualmente (4) ( ) 

ultimo (1) 

umanita (4) 

umano (2) 

umido (3) (4) 

umile (3) (2) 

umiliare (4) (6) 

umilta ( ) (6) 

umore (4) (3) 
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undici ( ) (5) 
unghia ( ) (6) 
unico (1) 
uniforme (4) ( ) 
unire (3) 

unita ( ) (5) 
universale (3) ( ) 
universita ( ) (4) 
universo (4) ( ) 
uno ( ) (1) 
uomo (1) 

uovo ( ) (4) 
urlare (3) 

urlo ( ) (3) 
urtare (2) (3) 
usare (2) (1) 
uscio (2) (3) 
uscire (1) (2) 
uso (4) 

utile ( ) (5) 
uva ( ) (5) 


vacanza ( ) (3) 
vacca ( ) (6) 
vago (2) (4) 
vagone ( ) (6) 
valere (1) 
valigia (4) 

valle (4) 

valore (2) 
valoroso ( ) (6) 
vanita (3) (6) 
vano (2) (3) 
vantaggio ( ) (5) 
vantare (4) (3) 
vapore (4) (3) 
vario (2) (3) 
vaso ( ) (4) 
vasto (2) (5) 
vecchiaia ( ) (6) 
vecchio (adj.) (1) 
vecchio (n.) ( )(3) 
vedere (1) 
vedovo (3) 
veglia (3) ( ) 
vegliare (3) (4) 
vela ( ) (5) 
velare (2) (6) 
velluto (4) (6) 
velo (2) (4) 
vena (3) (4) 
venerdi? ( ) (3) 
vendere (2) 
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vendetta (3) ( ) 
vendita ( ) (6) 
venire (1) 
ventaglio (4) ( ) 
venti ( ) (5) 
vento (1) 

ventre (4) ( ) 
venturo ( ) (6) 
venuta ( ) (5) 
veramente (1) 
verbo ( ) (5) 
verde (1) (2) 
vergine (3) (6) 
vergogna (3) 
vergognarsi ( ) (3) 
vergognoso (4) (6) 
verita (1) 

vero (1) 

versare (3) (4) 
verso (prep.) (1) 
verso (n.) (2) ( ) 
veste (2) (3) 
vestire (1) 
vestito (2) (3) 
vetro (2) (3) 
vetta ( ) (6) 
vettura (4) (5) 
via (adv.) (1) 
via (interj.) ( ) (6) 
via (n.) (1) 
viaggiare (3) 
viaggiatore (4) 
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viaggio (2) (1) 
viale (4) (6) 
vibrare ( ) (6) 
vicenda (3) (6) 
vicinanza ( ) (5) 
vicino (1) 
vigilia ( ) (6) 
vigoroso (4) ( ) 
vile (3) (5) 
villa (2) (4) 
villaggio (3) (4) 
villano (4) 
vilta (4) ( ) 
vincere (1) 
vino (2) (1) 
viola (4) (5) 
violento (2) (3) 
violenza (2) (4) 
viottola ( ) (6) 
virile (4) ( ) 
virtua (2) 
visibile (4) ( ) 
visione (2) (4) 
visita (2) 
visitare (3) 
viso (1) 

vista (2) (1) 
vita (1) 

vite ( ) (6) 
vitello ( ) (5) 
vittima (3) 
vittoria (2) (3) 


University of California 


Berkeley, California 


vittorioso ( ) (5) 
vivace ( ) (5) 
vivamente ( ) (6) 
vivanda ( ) (5) 
vivente ( ) (6) 
vivere (1) 

vivo (adj.) (1) 
vizio (4) (5) 
voce (1) 

voglia (2) (1) 
volare (3) (2) 
volentieri (2) (1) 
volere (1) 
volgare (adj.) (4) 
volgere (1) (2) 
volo (3) 

volonta (2) 
volpe ( ) (4) 
volta (1) 

voltare (1) (2) 
volto (2) 

volume (3) ( ) 
volutta (3) ( ) 
voto (4) (2) 
vuotare (4) (5) 
vuoto (1) (2) 


zampa ( ) (6) 
zio (2) (1) 

zitto (3) (2) 
zucchero ( ) (4) 


G. A. Russo 








Editorials 





Teachers’ Salaries 


Columnists, editors, writers and others are writing about the low wages of 
teachers. Many strikes have been called to enforce higher salaries. In general, the 
inadequacy of teachers’ salaries is at last being realized. Let us hope that the in- 
creases will be permitted. 

More important, however, than the economic issue involved in the low wages of 
teachers is the moral issue. Whenever a community pays its teachers less than the 
manual laborer, the children in the schools as well as their parents lose respect for 
the teacher. When they lose respect for the teacher, they have lost respect for the 
most important influence in the children’s lives. They have lost respect for those 
who are most influential in formulating the attitudes the nation will have in the 
future. Those who present the cause of the teachers to the community should em- 
phasize this aspect of the situation. 


Europe—W hither? 


Are we witnessing the disintegration of what is called western civilization in 
Europe? Is it possible that Europe, which for thousands of years has dictated the 
policies of the rest of the world, is in the process of being disintegrated? If so, those 
of us who are trying to carry the best of that European civilization to the students 
of the United States should look very objectively at what we teach our students. 
An editor who looks at manuscripts from many different fields cannot help but be 
impressed by the frequency of special pleaders for this or that narrow aspect of 
European culture. We must be in love with what we are doing, but let us be realistic 
about it. Let us teach so that twenty-five years from now our students can still say 
that what they learned was accurate and that the point of view was sound. 
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Announcements 





Foreign Language Conference at Natchitoches 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, will sponsor the Second 
Northwestern State College Foreign Language Conference on May 2 and 3, 1947. 
The theme is “Foreign Languages for Living in One World.” W. C. Korfmacher, St. 
Louis University, will be the lecturer in classical languages and Walter V. Kaulfers, 
Stanford University, in modern languages. Programs may be obtained from Profes- 
sor Jonah W. D. Skiles, Director of the Foreign Language Conference, Box 1135, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


AATSEEL Meetings 


The spring meeting of the New York chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavonic and East European Languages will be held May 3, 1947, 301 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. The chairman will be Albert Menut, Syra- 
cuse University; and the speakers will be George J. Kabat, U. S. Office of Education, 
and Alfred Senn, University of Pennsylvania. All those interested are invited to 
attend. 

The second annual meeting of the AATSEEL of Canada will take place at the 
University of Toronto, June 3, 1947. 


Institute of Latin American Studies 


Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, has organized an insti- 
tute whose aim is to help teachers improve the quality of modern language in- 
struction. Modern language workshops and clinics, which noted educators in this 
field will be invited to address, will discuss and work out language teaching prob- 
lems. It is hoped to establish a realia library available to the teachers of the state on 
a loan basis, and the exhibition of such material pertaining to Latin America is in- 
vited. Student and teacher exchanges and development of the “Junior year Abroad” 
will be encouraged. Plans and negotiations for the first workshop in connection with 
the regular summer session of 1947 are under way. Professor Melvin G. Nydegger, 
Director, and Dr. H. A. Shands and Miss Harriet Jackson are the staff members of 
the Institute. 





Please do not fail to send to the editorial office all notices and announce- 
ments concerning the coming meetings and conventions of your associations 
for the academic year 1947-48. This should be done as early as possible so 
that all members may be properly informed well in advance as to the date 
and place of these meetings. | 
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Notes and News 





From the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., comes the following 
item: 
“Students, teachers, adults who are interested in writing to German or Austrian stu- 
dents are urged to write the Division of International Educational Relations for names 
and addresses. Many more requests from German and Austrian students are being re- 
ceived by this Division than can be filled from our present file of American corres pond- 
ents. If you are interested, give your age and particular interests in order that a con- 
genial pen pal may be found for you. The correspondence may be carried on in English 
or in German.” 


Although shipment of its own material will be delayed until transportation 
facilities improve, the Hungarian Libraries’ Board (Budapest, IV. Ferenciek Tere 
5) requests as exchange material “any kind of printed matter concerning libraries 


‘and bibliography that you have published since 1938 as well as every catalogue, year 


book, book list, and price lists of periodicals and newspapers, obtainable through 
you.” Information concerning the whereabouts of such material will be gratefully 
received. The Board expects to commence its information, reference and biblio- 
graphical services in the near future, and requests for information concerning 
Hungary should be addressed to it. 


Charlton G. Laird, Head of the Department of English of the University of Nevada, 
has been appointed to the editorship of “Guide to Comparative Literature and Inter- 
cultural Relations.” He succeeds Dr. Arthur E. Christy, the former editor-in-chief, whose 
sudden death last summer considerably delayed the work. The American Library 
Association, with the help of the Rockefeller Foundation, expects to publish the book 
growing out of this project sometime in 1948. 


The Lake St. Jean Country 


All prospective travelers to Canada are well aware of the charm of Montreal and Quebec, 
the rugged beauty of the Gaspé peninsula and doubtless the famous Saguenay River cruise. 
There remains however a lovely region of French Canada well worth a visit where one can see 
to excellent advantage the life of the habitant. I am referring of course to the Lake St. Jean 
Country (le pays de Maria Chapdelaine) northeast of Quebec and beyond the Laurentians. 

This beautiful valley can be reached easily by private car or bus by way of two routes; 
one passes through the Laurentides Park and the second follows the St. Lawrence and Sague- 
nay River to Chicoutimi, the starting point for visiting the valley. Good bus service via either 
route is available from Quebec, and one can easily break one’s journey at the most northerly 
point of the trip around the lake with a stop at Dolbeau for the night. Or if one so desires, one 
can stay at any of the many picturesque little towns on either side of the lake. Accommoda- 
tions to suit almost any taste or budget can be found somewhere along the way. I am inclined 
to favor the trip from Quebec to Dolbeau, spending the night there and then going on down to 
Chicoutimi and Bagotville whence one can take the boat back to Quebec—a beautiful trip in 
itself. Rail service is also available for this trip. 
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Detailed information concerning the Lake St. Jean country can be had by writing the 
Canadian Travel Bureau at Ottawa, the Quebec Provincial Bureau at Quebec, the Syndicat 
d’Initiatives Touristiques at Chicoutimi, P.Q. and any branch of the Canadian Steamship 
Lines in any large city in the United States or Canada. The booklet from the bureau at Chicou- 
timi gives detailed information about the “tour du lac’ and is especially helpful. 

Wm. Marion MILLER 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 





Reviews 





SAINT-EXUPERY, ANTOINE DE, Le petit prince, educational edition by John 
Richardson Miller with illustrations based upon the original drawings 
of the author. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1946, pp. xix+108, 
Price, $1.50. 


The first casual impression is: an excellent book for the very young. But will college stu- 
dents—veterans most of them—think of it as “Literature for Children’’? Will this thin little 
brown book, containing nine full pages of pictures and about fifteen others likewise partially 
filled, satisfy the adult reader? 

An outstanding college student agreed to help the reviewer by giving her point of view. 
“Tt seems to me that it would be difficult to find anyone who didn’t like The Little Prince, 
although a few hard-boiled individuals might not admit that they did. I think that the book 
tells of the inner need of every man who in his loneliness feels that he must be ‘tamed’ by some- 
one or something—whether it be a friend, an ideal or a rose—and be more or less responsible 
to it. Le petit prince may be written in fairy-tale form, but I think it is a story of men, of the 
foolishness of some adults and the wisdom of the childlike. It is a satire on people who take 
material and insignificant things too seriously and forget that the basic ideas of life and happi- 
ness are more important. 

“Tt is beautifully written—perhaps because it is so simply and so truly done. It is full of 
every kind of humor, but it is not so whimsical that it is overdone and irritates the reader. 
Like all allegorical writing it seems to make use of symbols, and it makes subtle little remarks 
and references stand for great wisdom and great truths about human nature and life. I think 
it is the subtle and simple way in which it is written that makes the whole thing seem so charm- 
ing and lovely.”” (Ann Oas.) 

There are a few minor flaws in the text. The circumflex accent seems uncertain as to 
whether it belongs or not on the words bdiller and bdillement (24, 74). A ¢ is missing in long- 
temps (14), ani in mains (27) and an accent on élégant (9). One wonders if there is any reason 
for le and Ja showing gender for words beginning with b, c, d in the vocabulary, while un and 
une preside over a and ¢, le finally winning over #”. Some space might have been saved by not 
giving the meaning of such words as golf, tragédie, géranium, million, table, guide, franc, France 
and the like. Nui translated as “no” and grand’chose as “very much” might be misleading if 
students tried to use these words in origina] sentences. Words are explained strictly according 
to their meaning in the text; e.g., calendrier, “almanac” and se faufiler, “to craw] away, to dis- 
appear.’’ Décoiffer—‘‘to derange’’—is somewhat puzzling if one fails to read the line at the top 
of the second column. 

However in looking for errors the reviewer was more than rewarded for the prevailing 
impression is that of excellency. The introduction is informative and well-written. The notes 
are compact and illuminating; the bibliography is exhaustive. 
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The junior-high-school student ought to be fascinated by the little Prince, the former 
pilot will be delighted to find such practical words as boulon, cambouis, marteau, panne and the 
like in the text of a fairy tale and the apprentice scholar will have a chance to become ac- 
quainted with Pascal, Descartes, Rousseau, Baudelaire and others before he has absorbed the 
content of this thin little brown book. And he may even do something rather unusual for stu- 
dents always pressed for time: “I liked the book very much,” says Miss Oas, “‘so much that 
I’m going to read it again over vacation.” 

Marion TAMIN 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


WEIMAN, RALPH, compiler, Common Usage Dictionary—French-English 
and English-French. Crown Publishers, New York, 1946, pp. 278. Price, 
$3.00. 


As Chief of the Language Section, Dr. Weiman was in charge of all language work dur- 
ing the war. In that work he felt the need for a dictionary of the French language which 
“would go beyond the usual definitions and truly clarify the common usage of all ordinary words 
for those who are learning the language.” It is true enough indeed that dictionaries usually 
give only the “meaning” of a word, assuming that the searcher will know how the word should 
be used. If one is really learning to understand, speak or read a language, however, what one 
is learning is not mere “words” but always complete phrases or sentences without which 
words have no proper sense. The only natural and effective way to learn “words” is to absorb 
them as organic parts of a context. Only a person who is already master of the language in a 
general way, and therefore knows that to do with a new word, can effectively learn words by 
simply “looking them up” in the ordinary way. This book, then, is essentially a “phrase book” 
or “conversation manual’ conveniently arranged in dictionary form. 

The 1,000 Basic French words, considered the essentials of a working vocabulary, are 
put in large type. The English-French section gives simply the French equivalent for each 
English word listed; cross-reference to the French-English section will then show the student 
how the French word is employed. 

Nowhere in the book is there any indication of pronunciation. That, however, is some- 
thing which can be learned only from the living voice of a teacher, and phonetic symbols have 
no value unless one already knows the sounds which they represent. 

If a “Glossary of Proper Names” is to be included at all, one may feel that it should list 
more names, especially more of the less well known, perhaps with omission of the considerable 
number which are common in English in their French spelling. Incidentally, this Glossary 
gives “Jack” as the English equivalent of Jacques. As everyone knows, however, Jack is used 
in English as the nickname for John whereas Jacques corresponds in French to our name 
James. 

To mention a small detail in a book so well presented as this, it seems curious that the 
English word for naiveté should be given as “naivete,”’ which seems a quite unnecessary crudity 
of spelling. In general, however, the book is printed not only very correctly but in easily 
readable form. 

This volume should prove a very practical aid to any student, not merely to those “who 
are not too familiar” with the language but also to “advanced”’ students, who will find here 
what they need for filling in the /acunae which they are sure to have with regard to numerous 
items of iodiomatic usage. The method of “translating” is that of giving as nearly as possible 
an exact equivalent or what would be said in a similar situation by a person speaking in English. 
It is part of the scheme that by cross-reference the reader “can observe whether the French 
word always translates the English one or whether it does so only in certain cases.” This is 
something which is not in danger of being overemphasized. The Common Usage Dictionary 
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will render an important service if it helps to keep students on their guard as to supposed 
“equivalents” and to make them realize that a French “word for” this or that is not likely to 
be generally interchangeable with any English word for “the same thing.” 
Louts FoLey 
Ecole Champlain 
Ferrisburg, Vermont 


LoTHAR, Ernst, Der Engel mit der Posaune, Roman eines Hauses. Schoenhof 
Verlag, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1946. 


The title of this work originates from a baroque stone crest adorned with the figure of a 
trumpet-blowing angel, which according to the narrator stands above the chief entrance to the 
home in Vienna which is the seat of most of the action in the novel. 

The novel was born of Lothar’s unchanging love for Austria and more especially his native 
Vienna with whose charms he impresses us through his realistic and vigorous descriptions. At 
the same time he permits us to glance behind the scenes so that we will have more than a one- 
sided picture of the city. Lothar does not hesitate to make his readers acquainted with the 
darker sides of Viennese life not without, however, a balancing of light against shadow. Like a 
loving mother who is all too prone to overlook and forget faults, preferring to praise rather 
than scold, he yet is ever ready to sacrifice praise for truth. 

In the words of the author one thing urges him on: “Qsterreich Die unzerstiérbare Liebe 
dafiir. Der unerschiitterliche Glaube an seine Vergangenheit und Zukuft.” This is the senti- 
ment of Lothar’s great compatriot Grillparzer who said once: ‘‘Wiisste die Welt besser, was 
Osterriech ist, die Welt wire besser.” 

For Lothar, as for every Austrian, Vienna is the heart of Europe, the life-center which ab- 
sorbs all cultural values of the European peoples and passes them on to the rest of the world. In 
order to make clear this process he acquaints us with the fortunes of three generations of the 
Alts, a Viennese family whose members react in an individual manner to the changing currents 
of the times. We obtain incidentally a glance behind the facade of the Austrian ruling house 
by sensing the type of tradition prevalent in the Hapsburg family and viewing with horror the 
ossified bureaucratic system in power. In spite of the selfishness of frivolous women seeking 
to place their mark on the life of the city, the presence of local and foreign evil persons, idealism 
gone astray, the ebb and flow of tyrants, even the onslaught of a Hitler himself of Austrian 
stock, Vienna is Vienna and will remain as it was and is. Austria with its own genius, its charm, 
its music, its poetry and its landscape is eternal. 

In place of the unwanted elements appear sincere young forces, and the Alt family is the 
spearhead of the new. Healthy, progressive idealism gives new life and vitality to a faith in 
universal tolerance and human dignity. 

Outlived tradition, arrogant prejudice, decadent culture are recognized as such and ex- 
posed. The dawn of a new era arouses the Austrian soul to new life, and for the house of Alt 
this means that Europe will again take up its role as the Jeading continent and pursue it 
further. 

Friends of Austria ‘‘Gemiitlichkeit,”’ of the “Heuriger,’’ of the Viennese theater and of the 
waltz will read Lothar’s artistically executed novel with especial satisfaction. 

CHRISTEL B. SCHOMAKER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Potapova, Nina, Russian. Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 
1945, pp. 311. Price, $1.50 (obtainable through Brentano’s, New York 
City). 


Potopova’s Russian goes far in answering a great need for an elementary Russian gram- 
mar comparing favorably with the best in the more commonly taught European languages. The 
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whole work reveals clearly that its author is first of all a teacher with a keen sense both of what 
constitutes the most essential constructions in the language and of what will be easiest for the 
learner to grasp first. 

The eight preliminary lessons on the printed and written alphabet and on pronunciation 
are written for the uninitiated learner rather than for the scholar. Great pains are taken both 
here and later in the text to stress the importance of the differences in pronunciation of ac- 
cented and unaccented vowels. The exposition is clear; one is constantly aided by the presence 
of tables. 

Each of the forty-three lessons consists of the following parts: (1) a short reading selection 
of connected material; (2) a lesson-vocabulary of moderate length; (3) varied learning helps 
such as model sentences, synonyms and antonyms, notes on pronunciation, useful expressions 
and the like; (4) grammar, consisting of clear, graphic explanations with tables and illustrative 
sentences; (5) exercises of varied types—blank-filling, grammatical changes, grammatical anal- 
ysis, occasional questions in Russian and easy English-to-Russian sentences. Each lesson is 
short enough to be taken in one or two class periods. 

The reading material, based on some phase of everyday experience, incidents drawn from 
Russian life or some subject concerning Russia and its people, is often in the form of a dialog 
with much laudable repetition of common words and phrases. There is occasionally a tendency 
to glorify the USSR and its present government, but that tendency is not strong enough to be 
overwhelming or distasteful. 

One of the most distinctive features of this excellent text is the order in which points of 
grammar are introduced. One never gets the feeling of being completely overwhelmed by com- 
plicated constructions and far too much vocabulary at an early stage of the learning process. 
Contrary to the practice in most elementary Russian grammars this text presents the nomina- 
tive plural very early, then gradually introduces other useful cases without, however, compli- 
cating them with exceptions. But the detailed presentation of the cases is deferred until much 
later; thus the student is permitted to build up a vocabulary and to develop reading and speak- 
ing skills before his mind is distracted by numerous and involved paradigms of case-endings. 
The verb-aspects, first introduced in Lesson 29, are taken up slowly and carefully. 

At the very end of the book is a “Key to Exercises,” which permits the student to check 
his own progress as shown in his execution of these exercises. 

Ten to twenty Russian questions based on the reading text of each lesson would have con- 
tributed still more to the text; this is the only omission noted by the reviewer. 

This text is far superior both in its reading material and in its presentation of grammar to 
the other elementary Russian grammars known to the reviewer. Its division into lessons is in- 
finitely better than those found in grammars of fewer lessons. Russian is a forward step in Rus- 
sian grammars which should go far in making the teaching of Russian in elementary classes 
more pleasant and more effective. 

WALTER MEIDEN 
Ohio State University 


QuINAMOR, TALIA E., El triunfo de don Ricardo o la catdstrofe del senor 
Rojas, edited by Jane C. Watson. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1946, pp. 216+xxix. Price, $1.32. 


This attractive little reader for the teaching of Spanish conversation will be welcomed by 
those who like to make the language natural and alive and who want a variety of material 
ready at hand in usable form. The story, in dialogue, is based on the husband’s plan to arrange 
the marriage of the widowed mother-in-law of his wife’s sister to a bachelor friend, Sr. Juan 
Rojas. The material is divided into nineteen escenas, each of which is prepared for by the pres- 
entation of a short dialogue translated in a parallel column. This is followed by ten or twelve 
idioms, five synonyms and an equal number of antonyms. A unique feature is the way in which 
these latter are listed and illustrated. This preparatory section, which unfortunately is not 
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paginated, is printed sideways so that the book has to be turned and the student is hindered in 
trying to turn back when later reading the “comic strips” and the escena. The eighty-two pages 
of “comic strips” give further drill on the idioms but do not give away the plot of the story. In 
fact these do not always adhere to the story and the characterizations. Therefore it is better 
not to try to connect closely the cartoons with the dialogue given in the escenas. Each of the 
scenes is followed by ten especially good questions which really test comprehension. Then two 
groups of exercises are given. These are based on the story and are extremely varied in type but 
not in length. 

The author and editor say that the little volume was designed for use in the second year of 
high-school or in the first semester of college work. The memorization of the dialogue would 
be more meaningful to students who had previously studied all the basic fundamentals of Span- 
ish grammar. For this reason I think it could well be introduced at the end of the second or 
beginning of the third semester of college work. The busy teacher and modern student will ap- 
preciate having this usable aid. 

HELEN F. CuTTING 
University of North Carolina 


SAENZ, H1LArio and TEALE, Lioyp D., eds., Vida gaucha. F. S. Crofts, 
New York, 1946, pp. 162. Price, $1.90. 


Attractive in appearance, this book is a valuable addition to the constantly growing num- 
ber of Latin American texts which have been coming to the market in the last few years. There 
never can be too many. 

As the title indicates, Vida gaucha is a portrayal of the gaucho from just about every angle 
—where and how he lived, his work, his amusements, his philosophy of life, his contributions 
to Argentine and Uruguayan civilization and culture. The text is taken from the works of two 
Argentine writers, Carlos O. Bunge and Oscar R. Beltrén, and from another work by the 
Uruguayan Roberto J. Payré. Thus instead of a Hollywood version of this most colorful of all 
South American characters we have an authentic picture drawn by those fully qualified to do 
so. To a few romantic souls this picture may be somewhat disappointing, but to those of us 
who like to see things as they really are a bit of authenticity is decidedly on the refreshing side. 
Even, so, its authenticity does not rob the work of interest. 

The editors intend Vida gaucha for second-year students. For that reason a certain 
amount of simplification of the original texts has been deemed necessary, but great care has 
been taken not to rob them of their spirit, and the typical gaucho language is left untouched. 
Difficult passages have been clarified by means of copious notes—perhaps too copious in some 
instances. There is a special glossary of strictly gaucho words and expressions, all of which are 
starred so that the student may know where to find them. The section of exercises, which con- 
tains sufficient material for an almost complete grammar review, helps the student to retain 
the main features of each chapter as well as the idioms and vocabulary. One very attractive 
item that deserves special mention is the series of illustrations by Florencio Molina Campos. 
They are a genuine work of art. 

If students were as hardy and made of as stern a stuff as a generation or two ago, it seems 
to this writer that a good first-year college class would be able to handle Vida gaucha along 
about the last half of the second semester. However, on second thought it might be well not to 
tempt Providence unduly. Any book, no matter how good, can be spoiled by taking it too soon. 
So—the second-year class that reads Vida gaucha will find much pleasure and profit therein and 
will come to the last page with a much clearer picture of the pampas and those who roamed 
their vast expanse back in the days of long, long ago. 

McKENDREE PETTY 
College of St. Teresa 
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